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EDITORIAL 
Bridging the Gap 


L. MUST be apparent to everyone in the field of education that arguments 
concerning the “how” and “what” of teacher education have been growing in 
intensity and feeling over the last year or so. While there have been many voices 
heard, the two most prominent have been those representing the so-called liberal 
arts tradition and those representing the so-called professional viewpoint. Amidst 
the sound and fury emanating from these two camps, there have been some wise, 
though quieter, voices counseling courses of moderation for both protagonists. 

Concerning this argument, one fact is crystal clear. This nation, in its dire 
need for teachers, now and for the immediate future, desperately needs the re- 
sources of both groups. The gravity of the situation seems to plead for under- 
standing and sympathy by both. 

There are prophetic signs appearing as harbingers of a growing unity of ap- 
proach. Last May, in its annual meeting in Chicago, the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, under the leadership of Chairman Walter E. Hager, 
built its program around the theme, “Major Conflicts and Agreements in Teacher 
Education.” This issue of The Journal of Teacher Education reproduces the 
twin keynote addresses of that conference by Agnes Snyder and Francis Keppel. 
While there will be disagreement on some points, these addresses suggest causes 
of the conflict and approaches to reconcilement. 

The seventh annual national conference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the Kalamazoo Conference, held 
June 25-28, 1952, was devoted exclusively to examining the current issues in the 
education of teachers and ible means of resolving these issues. Again, the 
keynote address at the Kalamazoo Conference, “We Hold These Truths,” by 
L. D. Haskew, is a significant document (published in the official report of the 
Conference, Evaluating Progress and Charting the Future of Teacher Education). 

To these, there should be added Dean T. C. Blegen’s “Toward a Common 
Front” (School and Society, September 13, 1952). As one reads these four addresses, 
he is impressed by the bright texture of common threads. Actual differences seem 
puny in comparison with the broad areas of agreement. This suggests what many 
of us have long suspected: that the differences are more fancied than real, that 
the vehemence as often symbolizes a struggle for status as it does a real concern 
for the quality of teacher education. Furthermore, it suggests the avenue to ef- 
fective consolidation of resources in the great task of preparing teachers for this 
nation. That avenue plainly is working together, in mutual trust, respect, and 
understanding, upon a great common problem. It is only when men attack 
actual problems together, each feeling a responsibility for their solution, that a 
true meeting of minds occurs. It seems to us, there is no other solution to the 
assumed dichotomy between academic and professional education. An excellent 
description of such a program on one campus will be found in this issue in the 
article, “Interdepartmental Cooperation in Teacher Education,” by John 
I. Goodlad. 

Miss Snyder appropriately suggests that ‘a major problem of teacher education 
is “bridging the gap between the professional and the academic mind.” The 
resources of each is indispensable to the mammoth task which confronts colleges 


and universities in the preparation of the needed teachers. 

Accrediting agencies, of whatever kind, cannot force the closing of this gap. 
State certification requirements cannot do so. re the gap is a procedure 
which must evolve on each campus, among each facult 
operation is the key.—(T. M. S.) 
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CONFLICTING POINTS OF VIEW AND 
CHALLENGES IN THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Agnes Snyder 


planer a bright young stu- 
dent challenged us. She spoke of the 
tedium of the repetitious professional 
courses in education which she had to 
endure at college. She spoke appre- 
ciatively and feelingly, on the other 
hand, of an inspired teacher—not in the 
education department—whose example 
would mean more to her as a future 
teacher than would any education course 
she had taken. “Give us teachers like 
him,” she asked of us, “steeped in their 
subjects and interested in their stu- 
dents. Education courses will not make 
us into teachers like him. Give us a 
rich background in subject matter and 
trust to our common sense to do the 
rest.” 

Recently we had the privilege of 
hearing Senator Paul Douglas tell of 
his discoveries in the realm of litera- 
ture. Many of us, no doubt, responded 
sympathetically to his regret that it was 
not until he was past thirty that he 
came into the literary treasures of his 
cultural heritage. Many of us also 
probably asked with him, “Why did 
it have to be so late? Could the schools 
not give us our heritage earlier?” 

Some of you who were students at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
a decade or more ago, heard Professor 
Bagley raise two questions side by side. 
“If you were ill,” he would say, “and 
had to choose between Hippocrates and 
a young intern just out of Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, is there any doubt 
about which of these you would select? 
But if you wanted a teacher and had 
to choose between Socrates and a gradu- 
ate just out of Teachers College, again, 
is there any doubt about whom you 
would select?” 

I offer these three illustrations as in- 





The accompanying article by Miss Sny- 
der and the following one by Mr. Keppel 
were delivered as keynote addresses at the 
opening general. session of the annual 
meeting of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education, held at Chicago, 
Meo~ 4-5, 1952. The theme of the meeting 
was “Major Conflicts and Agreements in 
Teacher Education.” Its major purpose 
was to explore means of reconciling the 
viewpoints of two concepts of teacher edu- 
cation, the liberal-arts viewpoint and the 
single-purpose teacher-education view- 
point. 

Miss Snyder is Chairman, Department 
of Education, Adelphi College. 











dications of a deep hunger that is felt 
by increasing numbers of us for an 
education that will give us companion- 
ship with truly great minds, with ideas 
that transcend the immediacy of the 
here and now. But is it a matter of 
either/or—of the past or the present, 
of subject matter or method, of inspira- 
tion or dullness, of the liberal arts or 
professionalization? Certainly there is 
conflict implied in these dichotomies. 
But need there be? Are the dichotomies 
really intrinsic? Or have they been cre- 
ated out of our own tendencies toward 
fragmentation, out of our difficulty in 
seeing things whole? 

I wanted to ask the young student 
how she thought the professor she ad- 
mired so much had become what he 
was. He apparently was an exception in 
her experience. Might it not be possible 
to make such exceptions more nearly the 
rule if we knew the secret of the develop- 
ment of such personalities? How sure 
is she that in omitting professional 
courses and increasing liberal arts courses 
we will find the answer? 
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— WANTED to say to Senator Doug- 
las: “If you looked back into your school 
days, is it conceivable that there were 
other things to which you then gave 
yourself so completely that no matter 
what the efforts of the teachers might 
have been, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy, 
Dante would have left you cold? Or is 
it not possible that the misguided zeal 
of the aunt who insisted that you learn 
ten lines of Dante daily so interfered 
with your own desires and needs at the 
time that even Dante could not get 
through the block her method had cre- 
ated in you? Or, on the other hand, 
might it not have been some educative 
experiences in home or in school that 
developed in you the urge that sent you 
later seeking for something you knew 
you had missed? Or was there perhaps 
something in those early experiences 
that made Dante a source of solace to 
you later in a foxhole on Okinawa?” 

Were it possible still to talk with Pro- 
fessor Bagley, I should like to say some- 
thing like this to him: “There has been 
but one Socrates in two thousand years 
or more. But is it not possible that the 
education of teachers might be such 
that, while not producing a Socrates in 
every generation, it might develop some- 
thing of the mature thinking, the cour- 
age, the devotion possessed so preemi- 
nently by Socrates?” 

I once taught in a teachers college 
which, like many others, expressed the 
dichotomy suggested by my illustrations 
in its very organization into two depart- 
ments, one of “subject matter” and the 
other of “education.” And the twain 
did never meet. Instead there were the 
usual mistrust and criticism, each of the 
other. The “educationist” was accused 
of impractical theorizing, soft pedagogy, 
low standards, etc. The “subject matter- 
ist,” on the other hand, was accused of 
pedantry, academic stuffiness, narrow 
specialization, traditionalism, etc. 


An Unresolved Conflict 


Yes, there is conflict. And as long as 
this conflict remains unresolved, teach- 
ers will be less well educated than they 
might be. Great resources possessed by 


each side will remain untapped. No 
doubt there will continue to be inspiring 
teachers, like the one who caught the 
imagination of the young student, teach- 
ers who are completely innocent of any 
formal professional preparation. But for 
every one of such there will be thou- 
sands who, though well versed in their 
special fields, fail miserably as teachers 
because of their lack of the understand- 
ings and techniques attainable through 
professional education. Similarly, there 
will continue to be teachers, whose edu- 
cation has been in the main professional, 
who will bring to the classroom that 
richness of background in the arts and 
sciences which makes them a never-fail- 
ing delight to their pupils of any age. 
But for every one of these, there will be 
thousands who, though they understand 
the nature of human growth and de- 
velopment and can recognize the needs of 
each stage of maturation, are so lacking 
in basic knowledge of the arts and 
sciences that they can do little to satisfy 
the needs they recognize. They know 
the “how” but not the “what.” The 
major problem in teacher education of 
this mid-twentieth century is the bridg- 
ing of the gap between the academic 
and professional minds. 


Historic Background of Conflict 


HISTORICALLY the conflict is re- 
flected in the difference between the prep- 
aration of elementary and that of second- 
ary teachers. In the former, the profes- 
sional has always been emphasized while, 
in the latter, the academic preparation 
has always taken precedence. While at 
present the trend is toward equality of 
preparation for the two, there is still little 
acceptance by the public at large that a 
child in the elementary school needs a 
teacher as broadly educated as does a 
high school pupil. Similarly, while in 
general it is agreed that a teacher in 
the elementary school needs to under- 
stand children, a comparable under- 
standing of adolescents is not considered 
nearly so important on the part of the 
high school teacher. 

The history back of such difference in 
attitudes toward elementary and second- 
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ary teacher education is well known. The 
founding of the normal schools of the 
1830’s marked the beginning of ele- 
mentary teacher education in the United 
States. Generally they required only an 
elementary education for admission. The 
curriculum consisted largely of learning 
the methods for teaching the subject mat- 
ter which the student himself had learned 
in the elementary school. It took some 
years before a high school education was 
required for admission to normal schools, 
and it was not until the second quarter 
of the present century that the teachers 
college of four years above secondary 
school became the rule. In the meantime, 
secondary teachers were drawn very 
largely from among college graduates, 
at first with no professional preparation 
and gradually with a comparatively 
slight professional requirement appended 
to a field of specialization. 

Questioning of the differences exist- 
ing between the education of elementary 
and secondary teachers is not new among 
those seriously concerned with teacher 
education, but the profound implication 
of this difference in terms of what the 
education of any teacher should be is 
only slowly being realized. The emphasis 
on method in the education of elemen- 
tary teachers as against the emphasis on 
subject matter in the education of sec- 
ondary teachers is an expression of the 
failure to understand the actual unity of 
method and subject matter. The differ- 
ence in emphasis is also an indication of 
the failure to realize that neither subject 
matter nor method is an end in itself, 
but that subject matter is a means to be 
utilized by the method intrinsic within 
the subject matter itself for promoting 
the total development of the person. The 
acceptance of this concept is basic in any 
effective attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween professional and liberal arts edu- 
cation. 


IT IS encouraging to note the way in 
which elementary teacher education and 
secondary teacher education are coming 
closer together, both in quantity and 
quality. In general, this is being accom- 
plished by upgrading the general cul- 


tural background required of the ele- 
mentary teacher and increasing the pro- 
fessional preparation of the secondary 
teacher. The breaking down of the bar- 
riers between these two fields might well 
be regarded as a step in the historic de- 
velopment of teacher education, which 
may lead toward the further step of 
breaking down the barriers between the 
professional and the general education 
of all teachers. 


Insights That Challenge 


CERTAIN insights into the process of 
education in general challenge those of 
us who feel the importance of taking 
the next step—the unification of the pro- 
fessional and liberal arts—in the educa- 
tion of teachers. We believe that: 

1. Education is a process of learning 
involving the total person. 

2. Education is a selective process, ef- 
fective to the extent that the person 
himself reaches out for something 
he is ready to take, takes it into 
himself, transmutes it into his own 
being, and gives forth something 
that is part of himself. 

3. Mind, emotion, physiological proc- 
esses are interdependent, operate 
together as a unit, and inevitably 
affect each other. 

4. The motive behind the act is more 
important in its effect upon the 
development of the person than 
the act itself. 

Empty, meaningless words—all of these 
—when taught in a course in education 
to students who in their own school life 
have experienced none of this. Students 
rebel against such verbiage and will have 
none of it. Practically, this suggests that 
the sine qua non of professional educa- 
tion is the kind of learning experiences 
which will in themselves cause the stu- 
dent to develop such insights as the 
above. A student will not become a good 
teacher through learning about educa- 
tion. His own learning experiences must 
convince him of the power of education, 
convince him because he has felt its 
power. 

Such learning experiences require that 
teacher and student must know each 
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other through sharing experiences and 
common goals. Out of such experiences 
come self-respect, self-liking, and the re- 
laxation that is achieved only when one 
ceases to set his heart on fixed ends and 
finds his satisfaction in identification 
with the direction toward significant 
goals. From this point of view, just as 
every teacher needs to be a teacher of 
English, every teacher needs to be a 
teacher of education. We in education 
must be willing to share our responsi- 
bilities with our colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines. We have our own unique func- 
tion, just as the teacher of English has 
his; but, unless we find a way of co- 
operating with our colleagues in the 
other disciplines, our function can be no 
better performed than can be that of the 
English teacher when unsupported in 
his efforts by teachers in other disciplines. 


Q@NE of the questions rising out of the 
rift between the professional and the 
academic points of view is that of the 
relative amount of time to be given to 
general and to professional education. 
I do not know how to reduce education 
to such a mathematical ratio, to say how 
much of this or how much of that will 
make a good teacher. If we assume that 
a vital learning experience in all fields is 
the basis of sound teacher education, not 
only will the sharp demarcation between 
general and professional education dis- 
appear, but the attempt to parcel each 
out on a quantitative basis will, likewise, 
fall into discard. Instead, there will be 
the effort so to interpret the learning ex- 
periences of the student in all fields as 
will help him see the relationship be- 
tween his studies and his personal and 
professional problems. This means that 
a sound education in all fields of knowl- 
edge—the arts, the biological and physical 
sciences, the social sciences, and _phi- 
losophy—is needed as a basis for both 
the personal development and the pro- 
fessional competency of a teacher. 
Specifically, in the professional field 
there needs to be acquaintance with the 
great thinkers of all times who have 
made major contributions to education. 
Plato, Comenius, Fenelon, Locke, Rous- 


seau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, as well as 
Dewey, Bode, and Childs, need to be 
read, not read about. The reading of 
these books for their educational values 
need not be confined to courses in edu- 
cation. It would be far better if their 
educational implications could be de- 
veloped in relation to their political, 
philosophical, religious contributions by 
a group of specialists able to point up the 
inevitable relationships among the sev- 
eral facets of the thinking of any truly 
great mind. 

As to techniques of teaching, these can 
be learned effectively only in the class- 
room. Courses of method divorced from 
practice are notoriously ineffective. But 
classroom experience alone gives no as- 
surance of developing good teachers. 
Theory and practice must be as insepar- 
ably linked as need the professional and 
liberal arts aspects of the education of 
the student be regarded as a unified 
whole. This position places great im- 
portance on the work of the “cooperating 
teacher” (the “critic teacher,” so called 
in the early days of teacher education) — 
the teacher in the classroom—under 
whose guidance the student gets his 
practical classroom experience. 

The “cooperating teacher” is the 
teacher of techniques. The student will 
learn to teach only by teaching. Study 
of methods and materials should grow 
out of the problems the student meets 
in his teaching. The “cooperating 
teaching” helps the student develop the 
principles underlying good teaching 
methods. The “cooperating teacher,” 
therefore, needs to have qualifications 
as high as those in any college depart- 
ment of education and needs to be ac- 
corded comparable recognition and sal- 
ary. His work must be regarded as an 
integral part of the work of the depart- 
ment of education. 

The key word in teacher education, so 

rded, is coordination—coordination 
of the liberal arts and the professional; 
coordination of theory and practice. 


No One Best Pattern 


THERE are many patterns of teacher 
education, but there is no conclusive 
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evidence that any one pattern is best. 
Shall we postpone professional education 
until a liberal arts undergraduate pro- 
gram is completed? Shall we, instead, 
begin professional work in the freshman 
year and continue it in increasing 
amounts through the senior year, or into 
the graduate year? Or shall we begin 
professional work at the junior level? 
Each of these patterns has been and is 
being tried, and each has its advocates. 
If we accept the significance of “read- 
iness” in the learning process, there can 
be no one beginning point applicable 
to all students. Instead, the “readiness” 
of the student to profit by professional 
education should be a major criterion for 
his admission into a teacher-education 
program. But, if we further accept the 
idea earlier developed here, of the im- 
portance of the education the student 
himself experiences as a determining 
factor in his professional preparation, 
the earlier the latter begins, the better. 
I have had experience with the several 
current patterns of education and with 
some that no longer exist. I have inter- 
viewed hundreds of young high school 
graduates who entered college with the 
avowed intent of becoming teachers. 
Occasionally I have found one who really 
has, through some unusual experience, 
grasped something of the true significance 
of teaching. But, by and large, their real 
motivation, if brought to the surface, 
would rule them out of rather than in 
to the profession—parental pressure, re- 
spectability, playing safe, no unusual 
talent, lack of confidence in self—these 
are the more general motivations. I 
have also interviewed many who decided 
on teaching after they were some way 
along the road in college. Here, often, 
low grades in a chosen major field oper- 
ate to turn attention to teaching as a 
second or third best professional choice. 
Nor is it very different on the graduate 
level. It is largely an individual matter. 
For the most part, really valid motiva- 
tion for teaching has to be developed 
after the student has made his decision 
to teach. Since the development of such 
motivation is usually a slow process, I 
repeat, the earlier the better. Attitudes 
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are slow in developing; the process can- 
not be hurried. 


WITH students already strongly moti- 
vated and with inspiring student-teach- 
ing facilities, it is quite possible that a 
year above a good liberal arts education 
may be sufficient to give impetus for con- 
tinuous in-service professional growth. 
I worked at the Bank Street College of 
Education for five years where, since 
1923, this pattern has been in existence. 
But in this case it should be noted that 
student-teaching facilities in closely af- 
filiated schools have been developing 
over the same period on a common philo- 
sophic base. The success of such a one- 
year intensive program is dependent on 
the two factors of a strongly motivated 
student group and the existence of stu- 
dent-teaching facilities of very high 
caliber. 

With the setback education is now ex- 
periencing, a great deal of undoing of 
the results of faulty early education will 
have to be included in professional edu- 
cation for teaching. It would seem, 
therefore, that there should exist op- 
portunities for beginning professional 
education as early as the freshman year 
in college. I have interviewed entering 
college students—the exception to the 
rule—who are genuinely motivated for 
teaching and can profit by an immediate 
start. It is interesting to note that, gen- 
erally speaking, such students attribute 
their interest in teaching to a good, active 
elementary school experience embody- 
ing the best of modern educational prac- 
tices. In fact, I have come to regard the 
kind of elementary education a student 
has had as one of the best criteria for 
admission into a professional program. 


Resolving the Conflict 


IF THE gap so often existing between 
the academic and the education depart- 
ments can be bridged, a program of 
teacher education can be evolved so 
flexible in structure that students will be 
enabled to begin their professional edu- 
cation at any point along the way—fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, senior, grad- 
uate. Implicit here is the strong pos- 
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sibility that the number of students in- 
dicating on entrance to college a really 
valid interest in any field is no greater 
than those whose expressed interest in 
teaching is valid. But there are some, 
and these should have opportunity to 
begin preparation in their field at once. 
For all students there should, therefore, 
be provided an experience at the very 
beginning of college through which stu- 
dents and faculty may come to know each 
other—their real selves—so well that the 
students may be guided into professions 
on sound bases at the time of their “read- 
iness.” From this beginning would fol- 
low such a blending of the liberal arts 
and the professional in the education of 
any a as would utilize to the 
utmost the total facilities and resources 
of the college. 

In the specific professional education 
of the teacher, emphasis would need to 
be placed on a broad acquaintance with 
all manner of people and a related study 
of current social, political, and economic 
issues; on an understanding of self and 
others and the ability to deal with per- 
sonal problems through a study of human 
esa and development; on the ap- 
preciation and creation of art and beauty; 
on the development of a philosophy of 
living; on a broad knowledge of the 
profession of education in its relation to 
other professions; on the development of 
skill in the use of methods, techniques, 
and materials of instruction. 

Of the many current patterns of 
teacher education, some will probably 
prove ineffective and disappear; others 
will survive; and new forms may appear. 
There is one thing, however, of which 
we can be reasonably sure: that whatever 
the pattern may be, to be effective and to 
survive, it must evolve out of the needs 
of the situation—including the readiness 
of the students—and must represent the 
considered judgment and cooperative 
action of those who will participate in it. 
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We are moving increasingly in all 
forms of social activity toward coopera- 
tive efforts. In most of our cities we 
have some form of community council 
representing agencies that have to do 
with human well-being—health, welfare, 
religion, housing, education. On a na- 
tional scale, strong arguments are being 
proposed for the representation of people 
and their needs in the Cabinet of the 
United States by a secretary who will 
combine in his functions health, welfare, 
and education. Perhaps we should look 
at these efforts as suggestive of an emerg- 
ing institution of higher learning which 
will see life whole, which will be devoted 
to the professional education of those 
who are interested in any aspect of 
human development; an_ institution 
which will be characterized by team work 
among the faculty, representing the 
disciplines involved, and team work 
among the students who will thus learn 
during their preparatory days the tech- 
niques of that cooperation on which 
their later professional success will de- 
pend. This does not mean that the 
teachers college must go, or that the lib- 
eral arts college must go. This suggested 
emerging institution may be just another 
form of education that may well evolve 
out of either. 

In the meantime much experimenta- 
tion is needed. Studies of traditional 
patterns of education should be wel- 
comed. Likewise, study should be made 
of any experimental effort founded on 
sound hypotheses. It is reasonable to 
assume that no study will indicate the 
absolute superiority of one pattern of 
teacher education over another. But, 
on the other hand, it can be assumed 
that carefully planned research will 
reveal certain strengths and weaknesses 
of procedure that will serve to give 
teacher education a clearer direction for 
the future. 




















CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Francis Keppel 


ian choice of issues in teacher educa- 
tion and the position one takes on these 
issues seem to be the result of a mixture, 
often explosive, of three factors: (1) 
what we judge to be the lessons of the 
past; (2) what we see as the problems of 
the future; and (3) what we believe to 
be the knowledge at our disposal to 
understand the past and handle the fu- 
ture. Students of these three factors 
inevitably differ in their judgments on 
many points, though I hope to show that 
there is also substantial agreement. 


Lessons of the Past 


WY HAT are the lessons of the past? The 
risk of repeating familiar material can 
scarcely be avoided. This nation, soon 
after its founding, embarked upon a 
unique program of educating all its peo- 
ple. Common view of what schooling 
meant, a simpler and more unified fam- 
ily and industrial structure, a simpler 
psychological equation between person- 
ality and virtue as related to learning 
and accomplishment, combined to define 
the teacher's job in society and his re- 
lations to pupils. One may venture the 
generalization that the education of 
teachers, before the turn of the century, 
was a less complex task for the very 
reason that a less complex set of expec- 
tations were abroad in the land. Was 
the teacher expected to prepare for citi- 
zenship, for competence as a driver of 
an automoble, for hygiene, for musical 
appreciation? Was not the formal or in- 
formal system of apprenticeship on the 
job expected to provide many of the 
mental and physical skills necessary to a 
successful life in society? 

Today there is disagreement as to the 
meaning of the word “schooling” — in- 
deed the word itself is unfashionable. 





The accompanying article by Mr. Kep- 
pel and the preceding one by Miss Sny- 
der were delivered as keynote addresses 
at the opening general session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Council on Cooper- 
ation in Teacher Education, held at 
Chicago, May 4-5, 1952. The theme of the 
meeting was “Major Conflicts and Agree- 
ments in Teacher Education.” Its major 
purpose was to explore means of recon- 
ciling the viewpoints of two concepts of 
teacher education, the liberal-arts view- 
point and the single-purpose teacher-ed- 
ucation viewpoint. 

Mr. Keppel is Dean of the Faculty of 
Education, Harvard University. 











Family and economic livelihood are now 
separated; psychology has added to the 
variables that common sense told us 
affected learning by such concepts as 
reward and punishment, social class, the 
evidence on contrariness of belief and 
behavior, and the Freudian levels of con- 
sciousness. And the apprenticeship 
system has seemingly weakened year by 
year. 

While these new forces of the indus- 
trial revolution and the growth of social 
science have been taking place, our econ- 
omy has been growing apace. We un- 
dertook the hectic task of preparing mil- 
lions of teachers at a time when there 
was by no means agreement on what they 
should teach. ‘There was, however, 
agreement among the majority of those 
most deeply concerned that the older 
type of so-called “faculty” psychology 
was probably wrong and the newer con- 
cern with the child’s whole emotional 
and intellectual life was a promising 
idea. Is it any wonder that these mil- 
lions of teachers were more deeply in- 
fluenced by that thinking which seemed 
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most optimistic and most hopeful for 
helping all the children in the American 
sense than they were by the mainten- 
ance of “standards” in the academic 
sense, symbolized by the liberal arts? 

During this period of our history, 
there grew an unhappy division between 
the institutions more concentrated on 
the nature and meaning of knowledge— 
the liberal arts colleges—and those insti- 
tutions more concerned with the over- 
all growth of the child into a well-bal- 
anced, healthy, and useful member of 
society—the teachers colleges. The stu- 
dent of a century hence may be hard put 
to explain to his contemporaries what 
the row was all about, if he looks at the 
outward and visible forms of these two 
institutional types. Were they not both 
slavish followers of a ritual involving 
courses and credits and accreditation? 
Had not both come through the period 
of 1870 to 1910, when the sacred images 
were broken and new subjects were in- 
troduced into the curriculum? 

Yet a marked division of purpose was 
soon evident, and both official and per- 
sonal links weakened. An_ observer 
would have to report that the liberal 
arts colleges, after the turn of the cen- 
tury, put the education of teachers low 
on their priority list; and the great ma- 
jority of their faculties were little inter- 
ested in the struggles of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Courses 
designed for teachers became in their 
scale of values far less reputable than 
courses designed for engineers or for 
doctors. There is little wonder that their 
graduates who entered the teaching pro- 
fession decreased in both quantity and 
quality. And there is little wonder that 
teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion developed a sense of inferiority. As 
the liberal arts colleges introduced ever 
greater numbers of courses, the educa- 
tors, determined to show that their pro- 
fession was advancing at least as rapidly 
as their “prestige” colleagues in the arts 
and sciences, subdivided their courses at 
an almost equal rate. A determined 


effort was made to turn education into 
a dependable science on the analogy of 
physics or biology. 


(A comparable 
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phenomenon is said to have taken place 
also in the humanities.) The urgent 
need for preparing large numbers of 
teachers took attention away from 
preparation of quality. 

The colleges which, for reasons of 
prestige and high quality of faculty, 
attracted students of energy, ambition, 
and ability, were not adequately con- 
tributing personnel to the public schools. 
Professors complained but made little 
effort to understand the problems of the 
schools. On the other hand, the colleges 
which attracted future teachers overesti- 
mated the value of their new science of 
education, believing that education could 
stand on its own feet apart from its 
parent sciences. Sometimes courses be- 
came boring and, what is worse, became 
as deeply entrenched as the usual course 
in freshman composition. The excite- 
ment and joy of teaching ran the risk of 
the textbook. The teachers colleges were 
in a poor position to compete for stu- 
dents both for economic and social rea- 
sons. In a growing nation, such competi- 
tion was inevitable, and the schools of 
education and teachers colleges found 
themselves in a downward spiral in com- 
peting for students and funds. 

Both developments were unfortunate. 
The petty personal disputes which re- 
sulted were unworthy of a great people 
or a great profession. Little value and 
much harm resulted from the academic 
warfare. 


Future Aspects of the Problem 


WY HAT of the problems for the future? 
There is little reason for hysteria. We 
face what we have faced before: the need 
of quantity and the risk of lowering 

uality. If we assume that teachers 
should be college graduates, that the 
proper average number of students per 
teacher should be around 30; if we use 
the latest population estimate; if we 
assume the normal turnover in the pro- 
fession; and if we assume that all four- 
year colleges turn out about the same 
number of graduates a decade hence, 
then half of all college graduates or more 
will be needed for teaching. Obviously 
this is fantastic; yet it gives a measure 
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of our predicament. We need numbers, 
and ability, and energy to solve our 
problems and we can ill afford an 
academic civil war when an important 
instrument of democracy is in danger. 

A second problem that I see in the 
future is the effect of our national 
economy on the management of the 
schools. We have a long and honorable 
tradition of local control and, until a 
decade ago, this control was in general 
supported by local financing. The 
present tax structure presents a serious 
uestion as to whether local communi- 
ties, with many of their tax resources 
now absorbed by the state and the fed- 
eral governments, can actually support 
public schools on their own. 


Focusing the Lessons of the Past upon 
the Future 


THE third factor is our assessment of 
the amount and dependability of the 
knowledge at our disposal to understand 
the problems of the past and to handle 
the problems of the future. It is my im- 
pression that contemporary social science 
is rapidly adding instruments of analysis 
and assessment of social problems for 
our use. The hypotheses of Freud on 
personality ag ayy espe the idea of 
social “role,” the data on the influence 
of social class on learning, the methods 
available for measuring attitudes both 
as to extent and depth, the experiments 
on the effect of the group process on 
social change—all of these seem to make 
it more possible to predict the motiva- 
tion of children and the relation of the 
school to the community. I think we 
know more now than we did fifty years 
ago about what makes people want to 
learn. I venture to say also that we can 
now predict more accurately the be- 
havior of institutions or groups of men 
and women under given pressures from 
social forces than we were able to predict 
fifty years ago. For example, I think we 
can turn this knowledge to use in ex- 
plaining why certain institutions, such 
as those devoted to the “faculty” psy- 
chology, nevertheless were able to ac- 
complish successful results, even though 
flying in the face of what would appear 
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to be contrary predictions from learn- 
ing theory. I believe the reason is this: 
such institutions, for a variety of reasons, 
attracted students eager to learn, even 
though motivated by considerations of 
future career or social status which may 
have had little to do with the particular 
subject on which they concentrated their 
attention. The unconscious use of these 
sociological factors by such institutions, 
therefore, really had more to do with the 
success of their student body than the 
more conscious applications of pedagog- 
ical techniques. 

On the other hand, it is important to 
emphasize that the social sciences are 
barely at the beginning of scientific de- 
velopment. To the outsider who has 
little training in the field, the writings 
in social science are a strange mixture 
of preaching and meticulous scientific 
investigation, reported often in incom- 
prehensible language. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than to lay too much 
dependence on the generalizations now 
so tentatively proposed by our leading 
social scientists themselves. In planning 
for our schools of the future, therefore, 
I would urge that we adopt an attitude 
of enthusiastic support for the social 
sciences, while at the same time measur- 
ing all the results of their work against 
the standard of our continuing American 
values and ideals. 

Thus far, I have not discussed the 
nature of the program for the education 
of teachers. This omission is intentional. 
If we permit our discussions in the next 
decade to focus on the particular tech- 
niques in the methods of preparing 
teachers, I suspect we shall miss the 
main point. The main point is how we 
use social factors to attract into the 
profession men and women whose moti- 
vation and quality of mind predict well 
for a lifetime career. Certainly no one 
knows any best way that would apply to 
all students. My own guess is that we 
know enough of social science to say that 
programs should be adapted to the type 
of student and student motivation, and 
that with the tremendous diversity in the 
United States one could safely predict 
a wide variety of preparing programs. 
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Areas of Agreement 


WHAT are the beliefs we hold in com- 
mon and what are the problems to be 
solved in applying those beliefs? First, 
all groups would agree that we have 
no method of helping individuals to de- 
cide about the profession and their fit- 
ness for it which can take the place of 
observation and actual experience in the 
classroom. While such techniques as the 
case method of instruction and lectures 
on teaching problems are effective up to 
a point, the actual dealing with pupils 
and the experience of life in an educa- 
tional institution is the best single 
method both for testing abilities and for 
checking motivations. We can perhaps 
argue as to when such experience should 
be introduced into the teacher prepara- 
tion programs, Once again, I would urge 
that we try to settle this problem on the 
basis of the particular groups of young 
people that we have in mind rather than 
on any arbitrary standard said to be good 
for all groups. 

Here we cannot avoid talking about 
symbols. The misunderstandings of the 
past half century have attached to cer- 
tain words an emotional as well as an 
intellectual meaning. For some, the 
difference between courses in “subject 
matter” and courses in “education” seem 


very great, and the words themselves 
have developed some of the qualities of 
battle flags. This seems most unfortunate 


because it confuses the real issue: that 
the study of education is the study of a 
central aspect of our society and requires 
the highest level of —y hical, socio- 
logical, psychological, and historical ca- 
pacities. A sharp division between 
courses in these aspects of human knowl- 
edge and courses in education seems 
meaningless. But unfortunately the 
symbols exist and have to be taken into 
account, if we are to be realistic about 
faculty and student attitudes. Therefore, 
in developing one of the Harvard fifth- 
year programs at the Graduate School of 
Education, which involves encouraging 
study in topics related to teaching in the 
undergraduate years in liberal arts col- 
leges, we have tried to emphasize the 
idea that so many hours of “education” 
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are not required. We have found it more 
effective to speak in terms of analyzing 
the educational process in the contexts 
mentioned above, particularly if interest- 
ing liberal arts students in teaching is 
the goal in mind. The symbols of psy- 
chology or philosophy are here more 
useful than education. I suspect that 
our success with this effort will depend 
on the extent to which the faculties of 
liberal arts colleges are sensitive to the 
challenge that the problems of American 
education present, particularly to the 
departments of philosophy and the social 
sciences. 

_ For our Master of Education Program, 
designed for experienced teachers, we 
feel that a different approach is desirable. 
Such men and women are sensitive to 
the social and psychological issues that 
affect the classroom. The classroom is, 
therefore, the logical point of departure 
and the case method of instruction in 
certain courses has already demonstrated 
its value. The study of “education” for 
such men and women has a different 
meaning, and therefore requires a differ- 
ent approach. 

As a part of our program at Harvard, 
we are more than willing that all stu- 
dents satisfy, by appraisal examinations, 
the faculty’s requirements for work in 
the psychology and philosophy of educa- 
tion, even if the student technically took 
the courses in departments other than 
education. The issue is what is taught, 
and what is learned, rather than who 
teaches it in what department. Where 
undergraduate colleges provide this kind 
of instruction, we urge the students to 
take the appraisal examinations and 
thereby free their program in the fifth 
year to broaden their background or do 
more advanced work in their teaching 
field. In practice, some candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing, in their fifth year, have spent as 
much as 75 per cent of their time ex- 
panding knowledge of their teaching 
field. Others have spent only 25 per 
cent, because they needed far more the 
work in psychology, philosophy, or so- 
ciology of education. 

I would submit that what we know of 
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learning theory, when combined with 
common sense as applied to late ado- 
lescence, suggests that a profession which 
needs to attract more and better teachers 
in the years to come should attempt to 
arouse interest in its problems early in 
the game. Young people who look for- 
ward to careers in engineering or medi- 
cine can cut their teeth on the type of 
problem presented in those fields during 
their undergraduate years. The relation- 
ship between the undergraduate courses 
al the actual life they undertake as 
members of the profession varies very 
greatly. It seems to me significant, for 
example, that there is a current trend in 
medicine which suggests that exposure 
to the social problems of contemporary 
society is perhaps really more important, 
from the point of view of the future 
doctor, than exposure to the scientific 

roblems represented in courses in chem- 
istry, biology, and the like. 

The analysis of the problems of educa- 
tion by those most concerned with its 
role in contemporary American society, 
and the judgment of leaders in programs 
in the liberal arts, seem to coincide on 
the point that a general education is 
necessary to understand contemporary 
phenomena and to teach the coming 
generation. I suppose this is the result 
of many factors of which the increasing 
complexity of our society is one and a 
dissatisfaction with overspecialization in 
the undergraduate life another. Each 
person, in deciding how to vote in his 
own faculty, must mix his ingredients on 
the basis of his analysis of the situation. 
Yet I think the majority would agree 
that we have gone too far in specializa- 
tion, with the resulting risk of a one- 
sided approach to contemporary prob- 
lems. One of the mildly infuriating 
aspects of our debates on these topics is 
that the aims of the two groups—the 
liberal arts proponents and the educa- 
tors—are far nearer to each other than 
would appear from debates. If we could 
relax long enough to listen to the other 
man, I think we might find that we are 
talking about whether to put in three 
parts of this to one part of that, or three 
and a half parts of this to one-half part 
of that. 
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The Role of the Master Teacher 


HH OW can we apply this type of analysis 
and these agreements to the problems 
facing us? The first question is to de- 
termine the scale of our problem. I have 
suggested that the need for teachers is 
so overwhelming that it is improbable 
that all can be obtained from the young 
men and women being graduated an- 
nually from our colleges. It has been 
suggested that one solution to this ques- 
tion lies in bringing back into the pro- 
fession former teachers who retired in 
order to raise their own families. This 
is unquestionably one source, but one 
may doubt whether it can do more than 
help. 

It does seem, however, that we are 
likely to have a relatively large number 
of individuals teaching children who 
will not regard their work as a lifetime 
career. For them, teaching, one might 
almost say, is an extension of their role 
as a parent, and they will have to be 
fitted for it in part by the very fact of 
parenthood. Such a group will doubtless 
show a very substantial annual turnover. 
What concerns me is that the schools 
will then be in desperate need of a large 
corps of—in the best sense of the word— 
professional people. If the institution 
of the school—the building and the 
climate of thought in that building—is 
to carry out its function, it must be so 
organized that the special skills of all are 
used most wisely. I suspect this leads 
us to the conception of the “master 
teacher,” which has so often come to the 
fore. We must face realistically a fact 
that is often drawn to our attention by 
observers from the business world who 
look at the management of the schools. 
The span of administrative and policy 
control from school board to superin- 
tendent is a well understood scheme. 
The span between the superintendent 
and the principal has many counterparts 
in government and industry. But in 
large schools sheer numbers have made 
difficult an effective cooperative relation- 
ship between teachers and principals. 
Some of my business friends have sug- 
gested that what is needed is a more 
highly trained group of people standing 
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in between: the person that we some- 
times call in our ig ome the super- 
visor, sometimes the department chair- 
man, and sometimes the master teacher. 
What these business people say makes 
a good deal of sense to me and suggests 
that we consider the problem in terms 
of the several types of educational service 
that may develop in the coming decades. 

My analysis of our problems in teacher 
personnel for the coming few decades 
suggests that wise strategy calls for a 
special concern for the preparation of 
noe master teachers. On them will fall 
the heavy burden of maintaining con- 
tinuity with turnover personnel. With- 
out them our school system may collapse. 


Preparation of Master Teachers 


IE THINK one could argue that the 

reparation should differ between those 
individuals who do not intend to make 
education their professional work and 
those who seem fitted by personality and 
ability to assume such roles of leader- 
ship. We seem to have agreed that for 
both groups a broad general education 
is requigedl It would also be agreed that 
for both a degree of experience under 
wise leadership should be required. One 
might argue, however, that special, addi- 
tional requirements be set for those who 
propose and seem fitted for careers as 
“professional” educators. The situation 
is the reverse of that 50 years ago. It is not 
an issue of trying to make a reputable 
series of courses in “education.” It is 
rather the enormous wealth of material 
that must somehow be condensed and 
made useful for the future master teacher. 
All of the humanities and the social sci- 
ences and much in the sciences are grist to 
his mill. The preparing program for such 
master teachers should require of the 
student very substantial abilities and 
strong motivation to make the sacrifices 


necessary for prolonged study and 


analysis of experience. 

What of the preparation for those who 
may not make teaching a professional 
career? Here one may pray for mainte- 
nance of present preservice education 
standards. But in my view, far more im- 
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portant and essential to good schools is 
the rapid and widespread development 
of in-service education programs. Here 
I venture a nal guess that the key 
figure should be the master teacher and 
that his major instrument will probably 
be informal relationships rather than the 
formal classroom pattern. 

Our hope then lies in picking the right 
people, giving them intensive preservice 
instruction, redefining their sition 
within the school, and making them re- 
sponsible for in-service education. 

The obvious question that will arise, 
if there is agreement that we should ad- 
just our preparing programs to the mo- 
tivations, to the prior education, to the 
professional intentions, and to the ability 
of the candidates, is how you can tell 
one from another. Unhappily, we have 
no objective measures, r am told, of 
successful teaching, though we surely do 
not lack anecdotal material on this topic. 
Nor do we have dependable ways of 
measuring ability to handle either in- 
tellectual symbols or people. Yet I think 
we do have certain rough measures which 
when infused with wisdom mean that 
we can more often select wisely than not. 
For example, I think it is fair to say that 
the young man or young woman of today 
who has strong motivation and adequate 
ability realizes that success in college 
from the point of view of his human 
relations and his intellectual work is an 
asset towards his future career. If public 
education is to obtain the people it 
needs in this changing society, I would 
submit that it ought to compete, and 
compete hard, to attract those who suc- 
ceed in both teachers colleges and liberal 
arts colleges. By success I certainly in- 
clude social skills as well as academic 
accomplishments. On the average, I 
would think that people who succeed 
at that age level in our competitive so- 
ciety would succeed in education. And 
my guess is that more of our master 
teachers will come from the colleges par- 
ticularly concerned with the teachers 
than from the liberal arts colleges. But 
we need both, and we ought at once to 
require ever higher standards for their 


preparation. 
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I have suggested only by implication 
the actual contents of teacher-education 
programs. I should hope that if these 
remarks have any value they have the 
value of directing our attention to the 
sources of supply for our personnel and 
the uses to which we as a nation ho 
to put them. If these matters can 
debated calmly and rationally I think 
the details of how to prepare them will 
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fall into place. My own argument would 
be that we should be flexible and, as 
far as possible, avoid commitment to any 
particular scheme. I frankly do not 
think we know enough to achieve — 
matism. But I do think we know enoug 
about the problems of the future to 
realize that a combined and cooperative 
attack of all higher education will be 
needed. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


John I. Goodlad 


M AKING an appropriate distribu- 


tion of general education, concentration 
in a teaching field, and professional edu- 
cation in the curriculum of the prospec- 
tive teacher poses a complex array of 
problems. But to effect such a distribu- 
tion introduces the human factor and a 
new set of complications. How these 
complications were dealt with at two 
institutions is the subject of this article. 
The 1951 Yearbook of the Association 
for Student Teaching refers to recom- 
mendations by staffs of teacher-training 
institutions that there be better plan- 
ning and integration of the nonprofes- 
sional courses with the professional 
sequences in education and student 
teaching. Cited is the specific sugges- 
tion that more of the faculty of both 
professional and nonprofessional courses 
be used in planning and supervising the 
apprentice-teaching activities of stu- 
dents.* Concerning such a procedure, 
Herrick says: “This suggestion if seri- 
ously put into effect by institutions with 
whom the writer is acquainted would 
create an explosion from the faculty 
which would make an ‘A’ bomb sound 
like a toot from a tin whistle.” * But at 
Emory University and Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, departmental cooperation in plan- 
ning and conducting teacher-education 
programs is well-established practice. 
To understand the absence of atomic 
explosions it is necessary to look into 





1 Herrick, Virgil E. “The Future of Off- 
Campus Programs.” Off-Campus Student Teach- 
ing (Thirtieth Yearbook, Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, 1951), p. 127. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. 


8 Loc. cit. 





Cooperation — interinstitutional, inter- 
departmental, and intradepartmental—is 
frequently the key to progress in teacher 
education. Mr. Goodlad, Director of the 
Division of Teacher Education, Emory 
University and Agnes Scott College, de- 
scribes a three-year effort that has yielded 
rich dividends. He emphasizes some com- 
mon-sense principles that seem to escape 
the serious attention of many specialists, 
both professional and academic. 











curriculum-building policies and _prac- 
tices of the past few years. Agnes Scott 
College and Emory University jointly 
conduct their undergraduate programs 
of teacher education. Graduate work is 
done at the latter institution only. One 
director of teacher education serves both 
institutions, functioning under the Dean 
of the Faculty at Agnes Scott and the 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Emory. Certain staff members teach 
on both campuses. In practice, major 
advantages of this cooperation lie in the 
sharing of staff and the enrichment of 
course Offerings. No doubt some econ- 
omy results, too, because of the elimina- 
tion of much duplication that otherwise 
would be present. Teacher education is 
guided by a committee representing 
many departments of both institutions 
and the Graduate Council of Emory Uni- 
versity. It is chaired by the Director of 
the Division of Teacher Education. It is 
no accident that most members of this 
committee have children in the public 
schools! 

Early in 1948 this committee settled 
down to the challenging task of putting 
on paper those programs in teacher edu- 
cation to which the institutions were to 
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be committed. The significance of this 
development will not be lost to anyone 
familiar with the history of teacher edu- 
cation in America—and will be particu- 
larly meaningful to those connected 
with teacher education in liberal arts 
institutions. Here were representatives 
from departments of biology, sociology, 
romance languages, physics, education, 
Greek, and history, calmly deliberating 
the best ways to join forces for improving 
the education of teachers for the public 
schools! 


EN THE spring of 1950 programs for 
prospective teachers of English, social 
science, general science, classical and 
romance languages, and mathematics 
and for elementary school teachers were 
submitted to the State Department of 
Education for approval. The reports 
prepared by the various subcommittees 
followed, in general, one format. A brief 
introduction covered such matters as cur- 
rent school practices in the field, teacher 
supply and demand, and the committee’s 
point of view. Then the areas of com- 
petence sought in the prospective teacher 
were presented under four classifications: 
(1) general education, (2) knowledge 
and skills in content fields, (3) profes- 
sional education, and (4) peslsnaliedeenb 
ities. Finally, a program of courses, 
required and elective, was outlined. It 
is dificult to determine whether deci- 
sions made were the result more of com- 
promise than of new insight into differ- 
ing points of view, but the increased 
understanding and mutual respect that 
developed from the making of these de- 
cisions may be more significant than the 
programs themselves in years to come. 
One anecdote in particular is illustra- 
tive of the changes that took place in 
people. At the outset, many committee 
members regarded their task in rather 
simple terms, such as merely a process 
of juggling courses into an acceptable 
framework. After all, how much cur- 


4 This was in line with recently adopted state 
policy. Programs rather than individual stu- 


dents are now approved for certification pur- 
poses, professional certificates being issued by 
the state of Georgia to the individual only 
upon institutional recommendation. 
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riculum work at the college level 
amounts to much more than that? Con- 
siderable work had to be done to develop 
a point of view that involved, first, a 
concept of the product sought and, sec- 
ond, the course of study that would help 
produce such a product. In time, how- 
ever, this point of view was endorsed 
completely by the group. The chairman 
of this committee on teacher education, 
as head of a subcommittee, presented for 
approval a program not prepared accord- 
ing to the agreed-upon format. Because 
of time pressures, this committee brought 
in a report that consisted only of courses. 
The central group rejected the report 
and suggested that a properly prepared 
program be submitted the following year. 
The teacher-education body had learned 
its lessons well, indeed! From that point 
on, the committee knew, if it had not 
known before, that its function was and 
always would be far more than that of 
a rubber stamp. Under its direction, 
teacher education had become a univer- 
sity-wide enterprise, not merely the re- 
sponsibility of a single department. 

Getting programs on paper is not get- 
ting programs into effect. Cooperative 
effort had produced results at the plan- 
ning level. Would it produce results at 
the action level as well? Much of this 
answer lies in the future, but some sig- 
nificant progress already has been made. 

In meetings of the committee during 
1951, the idea of cooperatively conduct- 
ing phases of the planned programs was 
injected from time to time. The repre- 
sentative from romance languages sug- 
gested that faculty members from his 
department might be of assistance during 
the seminar accompanying student teach- 
ing. (Prospective teachers at Agnes 
Scott College and Emory University par- 
ticipate in a seminar that accompanies 
their quarter of off-campus student teach- 
ing.) Subsequent to this suggestion, he 
was invited to lecture to students in the 
course preceding student teaching. His 
interest grew and resulted in an invita- 
tion from the chairman of the romance 
language department to the director of 
teacher education suggesting closer co- 
operation. 
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THIS was followed by the appointment 
of a subcommittee whose stated purpose 
was “to find ways in which departments 
in the romance languages and in teacher 
education can work together more effec- 
tively for improving the education of 
prospective teachers in this field.” Its 
membership comprised the coordinator 
of student teaching and representatives 
from the language departments at both 
institutions. Certain features of the re- 
port submitted warrant careful analysis. 

First, joint responsibility of faculty (in 
both teacher education and romance lan- 
guages) for the general education of the 
student was recognized. Stressed also 
was the need for both groups to work 
closely together in guiding the student 
in making a decision about his major 
field and his choice of teaching as a 
career. Then the report went on to de- 
fine the responsibilities of the profes- 
sional-education staff and the student's 
adviser in his major field during the 
period prior to student teaching. The 
responsibilities of the former are com- 
parable to those assumed in most teach- 
er-training institutions. But four of those 
listed for the major adviser in the subject 
field are so significant that they are 
reproduced here: 

1. Provides opportunities, as appropriate, 
for prospective teachers to give individual help 
to selected college students. 

2. Provides occasional opportunities for in- 
struction of own or other classes, or small groups 
within a class. 

8. Visits in public schools, observing in class- 
rooms so as to be of more help to prospective 
teachers, and to stimulate appropriate emphasis 
upon the romance languages in the public school 
curriculum. 

4. Encourages student to visit in public school 
classrooms, to observe likenesses and differences 
as to the purposes of foreign language courses 
and materials and methods of instruction in high 


schools and colleges. 

Then the report defined respective 
duties during and after student teaching 
as follows: 


During Student Teaching. (1) Pro- 


vision is made for student teachers to 
have individual conferences with advisers 
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in major field. These conferences should 
be arranged according to individual stu- 
dent teacher's needs in his teaching field 
(e.g., for overcoming weaknesses in sub- 
ject-matter proficiency, for providing a 
variety of materials to be used in class- 
room teaching and in language clubs) . 
(2) Major advisers could attend regular 
student-teaching seminar meetings when 
discussion topic is such that they could 
be particularly helpful. 

After Student Teaching. Placement 
and follow-up of student teaching is seen 
as an area of general responsibility. 
Where this responsibility resided was 
not established. The fact was recognized, 
however, that this area merits explora- 
tion, perhaps by a more broadly repre- 
sentative group. 

These suggestions for interdepart- 
mental action in teacher education con- 
stituted the substance of the report 
quietly discussed by the committee on 
teacher education. There were no atomic 
explosions. Points for clarification were 
raised and discussed as the group went 
through the report. Representatives 
from some departments asked for addi- 
tional copies in order that they might 
use them in their own faculty meetings. 
Faculty members from many depart- 
ments laid down lines of cooperation not 
only for the se sgpe of practice teach- 
ers but also for conducting the entire 
teacher-education program at the two 
institutions—and parted with feelings of 
mutual goodwill. 

Many of the suggestions put forward 
in the report are now being followed. 
The possibilities for further exploration 
of interinstitutional and _ interdepart- 
mental cooperation in teacher education 
expand with each successful effort. The 
result is likely to be elimination of the 
gulf that has existed traditionally be- 
tween departments of education and 
many other departments in most institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Conclusion 


CERTAIN generalizations can be drawn 
to serve as guiding principles for college- 
wide cooperation in teacher education. as 
follows: 











INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 


1. The people in departments of education 
cannot do, and are not doing, the job of teacher 
education alone. They simply cannot afford 
to ignore, or to be deprived of, the resources 
of the institution as a whole. 

2. Faculty members in departments other 
than education can make, and frequently are 
making, a significant contribution to the prep- 
aration of teachers for the public schools. 
Their resources, however, together with those 
in departments of education, need to be brought 
into a relationship appropriate to the job to be 
done. 

$. Joint planning is likely to be successful 
when all concerned focus on a real problem of 
significance and see their potential contribution 
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to it. Simply coming together to talk about 
differences or to seek points of agreement is 
not likely to be profitable. Such discussions tend 
to widen rather than close existing breaches. 

4. There is a wholesome humility engendered 
by grappling with the difficult problems of 
teacher education that soon relegates any petty 
differences among groups to a position of de- 
served insignificance. Working together pro- 
motes mutual understanding and respect that 
are of lasting benefit to the institution as a 
whole. 

5. Resulting programs reveal the enrich- 
ment of decisions made by involving in them 
the staff members best qualified to make them. 





PROPOSED MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR STATE APPROVAL OF 
TEACHER PREPARING INSTITUTIONS has recently been published 
by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. (Circular No. 351, 
Price 20 Cents.) The bulletin contains suggested minimum standards 
developed by a committee of the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification and adopted by the NASDTEC 
in June, 1952. The standards were developed for the guidance of state legal 
authorities in the appraising of institutions seeking approval of teacher- 
education programs. The manner and extent of their use will be optional 
with the respective state authorities. The purpose of the NASDTEC in 
developing the standards was to suggest minimal bases for institutional 


evaluation. 








THE FORD FOUNDATION-ARKANSAS 
EXPERIMENT 


C. M. Clarke 


, colleges and _ public 
schools have entered an exploratory proj- 
ect which promises to produce new un- 
derstandings to some old, persistent prob- 
lems in teacher education. This project, 
to be developed during the next six to 
ten years with the financial help of The 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has two major 
purposes. The first of these purposes is 
the discovery of improved ways of pro- 
viding four years of general, or non-pro- 
fessional, education to prospective teach- 
ers; the other is the development of a 
year’s sequence of professional prepara- 
tion to be offered following the comple- 
tion of four years of general education. 
Although there is an element of ex- 
rimentation in the nee project, 
it is more consciously a developmental 
plan. The 15 four-year institutions in 
Arkansas which have agreed to partici- 
pate in the project propose to search, not 
alone for proof of the validity of a spe- 
cific five-year program, but perhaps more 
important, for better answers to some of 
the most pressing problems in the gen- 
eral and professional education of pro- 
spective teachers. As the nation moves 
rapidly toward an era in which five years 
of preparation will be required for stand- 
ard certification to teach, such a plan for 
experimental development in a practical 
setting offers exciting hopes for new ave- 
nues to a better prepared profession. 


Modification of Original Proposal 


THE Arkansas project has resulted from 
almost a year of intensive study which 
began in November, 1951, with the 
announcement of an arrangement be- 
tween the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the University of Arkan- 
sas to explore the promnrmy of using the 
State's program of teacher education as 


the vehicle for implementing the pro- 








The accompanying article describes the 
plan which has been agreed upon between 
the school people in Arkansas and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
of The Ford Foundation. It summarizes 
the reconcilement of what originally de- 
veloped as a highly controversial proposal. 
First announcements of the proposal, 
widely publicized in the press, caused 
extreme speculation and apprehension 
among teacher-education personnel 
throughout the country. These announce- 
ments rather categorically and, it seemed 
from this distance, rather confidently 
stated that all professional courses in the 
first four years were to be eliminated, the 
two state teachers colleges abolished, as 
such, and transformed into liberal-arts col- 
leges. The inference was that a predeter- 
mined plan of teacher education, unsup- 
ported by any valid evidence of superiority 
over the old, was to be imposed on a state 
school system. The furor raised by these 
unfortunate statements was reflected in a 
resolution denouncing the plan, adopted 
by the AACTE at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last February. 

Fortunately, school personnel in Arkan- 
sas calmly and judiciously sought sound 
answers to questions raised by the pro- 
posal. They refused to be stampeded by 
newspaper and public pressures or the 
lure of grants. A year of intensive study 
has resulted in a meeting of minds and 
the adoption of an experimental program 
which will parallel the present one. If 
valid evaluative techniques are used, a 
great service could be rendered teacher 
education by providing evidence of the 
relative merits of this plan as contrasted 
with another. Without such evidence, 
skepticism may justifiably continue con- 
cerning the wisdom of telescoping profes- 
sional preparation into the fifth year. 

C. M. Clarke is Director of the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Arkansas State Department of Education. 
He will serve as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee which will direct the 


project. 
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posed five-year plan. A preliminary grant 
of $85,000 had been made to the Univer- 
sity to permit the exploration through 
August 31, 1952. In January, 1951, a 
36-member exploratory committee was 
formed, representing all of the State’s 
four-year teacher-education institutions, 
the major professional organizations, the 
Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This committee served as the me- 
dium through which the educational 
forces in the State responded to the pro- 
posal. 

Discussion of the proposal has been a 
greatly stimulating experience, as the 
committee has struggled toward a plan 
of action which would meet the approval 
both of the Fund and of those most con- 
cerned with teacher education in Ar- 
kansas. Throughout this discussion, the 
committee faced two recurring issues. 
The first concerned the desirability of a 
program which would separate the pro- 
spective teacher’s general education from 
his professional preparation. A close in- 
tegration of these two elements is char- 
acteristic of the best current programs. 
The second issue involved the advtsa- 
bility of agreeing at the outset to the 
ultimate substitution of the proposed 
program for all of the State’s current 
integrated programs. 

The present agreement has resulted 
from a resolution of these two issues. 
With respect to the first, the Arkansas 
committee recognized the right of any 
promising idea to receive fair and objec- 
tive examination and to be put to prac- 
tical test. The committee saw in the 
proposal an opportunity to explore new 
horizons in the field of general educa- 
tion, to discover improved techniques for 
the professional selection and guidance 
of students, and to establish and appraise 
new answers to the persistent problem of 
the integration of professional theory 
and professional technique. 

The committee agreed, on the other 
hand, that the proposed idea had no 
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preemptive right. The idea of a sharp 
dichotomy of general and _ professional 
preparation, not yet adequately support- 
ed by experience or experimentation, 
needed to prove itself in a practical set- 
ting. The committee believed that Ar- 
kansas’ colleges and public schools could 
give the idea a thorough examination 
during the next six to ten years as a 
part of the State’s total effort in teacher 
education. There is statewide enthusiasm 
for this means of exploring the idea, and 
both public school and college personnel 
have agreed seriously and hopefully to 
cooperate in the several years of effort 
which the project will require. 

All state institutions accredited for 
four years of teacher education have 
agreed to participate in that part of 
the project which is aimed at the state- 
wide improvement of general education. 
Approximately half of this number are 
expected to become centers for the de- 
velopment of the proposed fifth, or pro- 
fessional year. Those institutions which 
will not be directly responsible for offer- 
ing the fifth year in the program will 
cooperate in its development, and will 
channel their selected four-year gradu- 
ates into the professional training cen- 
ters. The 15 colleges include the Univer- 
sity, all of the state-supported four-year 
institutions, seven privately controlled 
colleges, and both of the State’s four-year 
Negro colleges. 


Present Program to Be Retained 


THE proposed program will not re- 
place any of the present offerings in pro- 
fessional education, except in those in- 
stances in which institutions may indi- 
vidually choose to concentrate exclusively 
upon preparing students for the fifth 
year’s work. Although the State Board 
of Education has given general approval 
to the proposed program, the Board’s 
present certification requirements will 
not be affected. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that a new certificate will need to 
be authorized for graduates from the 
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proposed program, and that provisions 
will be made for including holders of 
this certificate in the State's salary aid 


program. 
Administration of the Program 


An Il-member Executive Committee 
has been established to direct the project. 
This group includes the presidents of 
three state colleges for white students, 
the Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Arkansas, a representa- 
tive of the private colleges for white stu- 
dents, the presidents of the State’s two 
largest Negro colleges, three representa- 
tives of the organized teaching profes- 
sion, both white and Negro, and a rep- 
resentative of the State Department of 
Education. The Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification of the State 
Department of Education will serve as 
Ex-officio Chairman of this Committee 
and Director of the project. A full-time 
associate director and appropriate secre- 
tarial personnel will round out the ad- 
ministrative staff for the project. 

Constant and widespread participation 
by college, public school, and lay leaders 
will be essential in all phases of the proj- 
ect. For this purpose, two permanent co- 
ordinating committees have been formed 
to lead the attacks respectively on (1) the 
improvement of the general education 
programs, and (2) the development of 
the professional year. Other representa- 
tive groups have begun the study of the 
problems of professional guidance and of 
preparation for teaching specializations. 
Care will be taken to assure that each of 
these leadership groups will reflect the 
thinking of a large number of college 
and public school teachers in the State. 

The work of these groups will be co- 
ordinated closely with a plan for general 
improvement in the education and cer- 
tification of teachers, initiated in Janu- 
ary by the State Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education and Certification. 
The Council's plans include a statewide 
examination of (1) all phases of the 
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preservice preparation of teachers, (2) 
the State’s regulations for teacher certifi- 
cation, and (3) the procedures and 
criteria for institutional accreditation. It 
is apparent that the projected five-year 
experimental project also will require a 
consideration of these three aspects of 
teacher education, and that the two proj- 
ects lend themselves to coordinated study 
and action. 


Problems Ahead 


The Professional Year 


A number of rather urgent problems 
have begun to take form, and suggest 
both the variety and the difficulty of the 
task which the State has undertaken. 
First is the problem of designing a pro- 
fessionally defensible and administra- 
tively feasible year of professional train- 
ing. While it has long been recognized 
that professional theory is best learned 
from the guided solution of real profes- 
sional problems, few current programs of 
teacher education have avoided a dichot- 
omy of on-campus “theory” courses and 
“student teaching” in which this psycho- 
logically sound principle is inoperative. 
The projected fifth year in the Arkansas 
project poses both the opportunity and 
the obligation to bridge this gap between 
the student’s understanding of theory 
and his ability to put this understanding 
into practice. 

To the extent that the professional 
year may involve a guided internship, 
the locale of professional learning must 
necessarily shift from the college class- 
room to the public schoolroom, while 
the direction of learning must remain 
primarily with the college’s professional 
personnel. A new means of organizing 
professional learning must be devised, in 
view of the geographic dispersion of stu- 
dents and in view of the integrative pos- 
sibilities of the internship situation. New 
uses of textbooks, of library materials, 
and of other instructional aids are im- 
plied when students are expected to gain, 
primarily in the field, the understand- 
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ings which are now offered in pre-student 
teaching courses. The usual classroom 
methods may need to give way to the 
conference, the workshop, the seminar, 
the clinical study, and the individual re- 
search project. 


Refinement of General Education 


A second problem is that of redirecting 
and reconstituting much of the general 
education offered to prospective teachers. 
Not the least difficult aspect of this prob- 
lem is a lack of agreement either as to 
what general education should be or as 
to how it may best be organized. Even 
with such agreement as is possible, sig- 
nificant change in college curricular or- 
ganization, content, or methodology is 
slow and uncertain. The Arkansas proj- 
ect involves a further problem in that, 
while the project will be coordinated as 
a statewide effort, the individual partici- 
pating institution must remain autono- 
mous and distinctive. A careful distinc- 
tion must be drawn between repressive 
uniformity and stimulating cooperation 
in developing this portion of the proj- 
ect as a statewide effort. 


Selection and Guidance 


Another problem, which is not new to 
the project but which is critical to its 
success, is that of the professional selec- 
tion, guidance, and orientation of par- 
ticipating students. Most current pro- 
grams of teacher education have been 
able to hide a weakness in systematic 
student guidance behind the random and 
often misapplied selectivity of education 
courses. The Arkansas project will in- 
volve no professional courses, as such, 
during the student’s first four years. It 
will be essential, however, that only stu- 
dents with demonstrated potentialities 
as educators be permitted to enter or to 
be graduated from the fifth year phase 
of the program. Recognizing that aca- 
demic grade averages cannot be used 
alone in this selection process, the Ar- 
kansas project must evolve defensible 
criteria and procedures from which will 
come teachers with both academic under- 
standings and leadership potentialities. 
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An immediate administrative aspect of 
this problem is the difficulty which is 
anticipated in encouraging promising 
youngsters to undertake a five-year pro- 
gram of work in the face of a critical 
shortage of teachers in the State and with 
the promise of receiving the nation’s low- 
est teaching salaries. 


Administrative Problems 


Several administrative problems lie 
ahead. How can the project be designed 
and carried out so as to permit a con- 
clusive evaluation of its results? How 
can direction of the project ensure a 
maximum participation and acceptance 
among all the groups concerned? What 
sequence of steps, year by year, will offer 
the best guarantee of sound, discernible 
growth? How should public school per- 
sonnel cooperating in the project be se- 
lected, prepared and utilized? What are 
the best combinations of statewide pro- 
gram development and of individual in- 
stitutional development? 


Goals of the First Year 


THE current school year is being de- 
voted to the development of a strong 
foundation upon which the project may 
be built. The Executive Committee has 
recognized the following tasks as goals 
for 1952-53: 


1. Solution of many administrative 
problems involved in initiating the proj- 
ect and in carrying it through its first 
year; 

2. Coordination of the efforts of indi- 
vidual institutions to improve general 
education, and development of a state- 
wide attack upon this area; 


3. Development of a design for the 
proposed fifth year; 

4. Establishment of criteria and pro- 
cedures for the professional selection, 
guidance, and orientation of participat- 
ing students; 


5. Determination of the content, 
amount, and organization of specialized 
preparation for the several teaching 
fields. 
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If work on these phases of the poe 
progresses according to present plans, it 
is hoped that a pilot group of students 
may be placed into the new professional 
year in September, 1953. 

There is a noticeable atmosphere of 
excitement and of resolve on Arkansas’ 
college campuses as the project moves 
into its initial phase. It is apparent that, 


whatever the outcome may ultimately be, 
the several months of intensive study al- 
ready completed has brought to all who 
contribute to teacher education in the 
State a better understanding of the prob- 
lems and the possibilities in teacher edu- 
cation. There is virtually unanimous 
support of the project as it finally has 
been defined. 





THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON NEEDED RESEARCH IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION, established by the American Educational Re- 
search Association and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, has enlisted the services of over 200 educators and researchers 
in carrying forward its exploration of research studies needed in the field 


of teacher education. 


The committee has divided the area of teacher education into five main 


categories, as follows: 


1. Scope, function, and objectives of teacher education. 


_— 


Cot oor 


. Organization and administration of teacher education. 

. Student personnel programs and services in teacher education. 

. Curriculum and instruction, including laboratory experiences. 
Interprofessional and community relationships of teacher-education 


institutions with various associations and organizations. 


Each of these main categories has been broken down into five sub-cate- 
gories. Selection of researchers and teacher educators was made on the 
basis of their special interest in one or more of these 25 subjects. They are 
being asked to describe the status of research in the specific category and to 
outline problems for study in that area of teacher education. 

Roben J. Maaske, President, Oregon College of Education at Monmouth, 
is chairman of the joint committee, which is composed of A. S. Barr, Max 
Goodson, G. Lester Anderson, and W. Earl Armstrong. 
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FIFTH YEAR OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN INDIANA 


Robert H. Wyatt 


Tie fifth year of teacher education 
is one of the most timely and challeng- 
ing problems in education today. The 
fifth year might well be approached from 
two points of view: (1) as an additional 
year of education, beyond a four-year 
course, which in itself is planned as a 
terminal program for the certification of 
teachers, or (2) the last one-fifth of a 
well-rounded and complete professional 
preparation of a teacher. 


Growth of the Fifth-Year Program 


For many years in Indiana, leaders in 
education have recognized the need for 
five or more years of preparation if teach- 
ers are to attain cultural maturity and, 
at the same time, an adequate under- 
standing of child life and child growth. 
(Since 1947, Indiana has required that 
the fifth year of preparation be complet- 
ed by the end of ten years of teaching.) 
During the last ten years in Indiana a 
major campaign to lift the compensation 
for teaching to dignified and respectable 
levels has been waged with considerable 
success by the organized profession. This 
has been a significant professional effort, 
as evidenced by the fact that it has been 
geared to the objective of improving the 
quality of instruction in the schools. 
The State’s salary schedules, in fact the 
entire program for financing the public 
schools, have placed the emphasis upon 
the completion of four and five years of 
teacher education. 

The maximum salary on the statewide 
schedule for the teacher with five years 
of preparation is $800 per year higher 
than the maximum for the teacher with 
four years. This relatively great differen- 
tial between the two categories of teach- 
ers, namely, the four-year and the five- 
year groups, has resulted principally 





With an increasing number of states 
mandating the completion of a fifth year 
of preparation after initial teaching 
service, and the impact of salary differ- 
entials for an additional year of prepara- 
tion, interest in such programs is becom- 
ing universal. 

“Fifth Year of Teacher Education in 
Indiana” is significant because it presents 
not the viewpoints of a technician in 
teacher education, but the viewpoints of 
the products of teacher education—the 
teachers. Mr. Wyatt is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. The article is an abstract 
of the keynote address delivered before 
the opening session of a statewide con- 
ference on the subject, held on the cam- 
pus of Ball State Teachers College, July 
16-18, 1952. The conference, involving 
representatives from the colleges, private 
and public, and every segment of the 
teaching profession, was devoted to the 
cooperative planning of fifth-year pro- 
grams for the teachers of Indiana. 











from the conviction of the organized 
profession that the best interests of the 
public schools and of the teaching pro- 
fession demand a minimum of five years 
of professional education for all teachers. 
It is the conviction of our professional 
organization that we shall never be able 
to attract to the teaching profession a 
sufficient percentage of our most capable 
high school graduates until we have 
given them final assurance that teaching 
is a profession comparable in every re- 
spect to the other learned professions. 
No other profession at this time is con- 
sidering or proposing a return to the age 
of the quack, the shyster, or the midwife. 
There are some among us in education, 
even in positions of leadership, who im- 
agine that intelligent, ambitious high 
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school youth will be attracted into a 
nomadic career of half-competency and 
a manual-labor pay scale. The influ- 
ence of these eden in the last several 
years has been a plague to those who are 
striving to save the profession. 

In the last ten years, 1941-51, there has 
been a striking increase in the number 
of Indiana teachers who have added the 
fifth year to their professional prepara- 
tion. The first real salary schedule, rec- 
ognizing the fifth year, was enacted into 
law in 1941. This gave impetus to the 
number of teachers completing five years 
of preparation. 

The number of teachers in Indiana 
with five years of preparation increased 
in four years (1947-51) from 6,353 to 
8,667, an increase of 36 per cent. The 
percentage of teachers with four and five 
years of preparation jumped from 70 per 
cent of the total in 1947 to 80 per cent in 
1951. This occurred in the face of an 
increase of 2,500 in the number of teach- 
ers employed and also in the face of keen 
competition from industry for the serv- 
ices of our better prepared teachers. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


BuT providing for a fifth year of teach- 
er education does not necessarily mean 
increasing teacher competencies. The 
crux of the problem is the kind of fifth- 
year preparation which is provided. The 
following questions point up the prob- 
lem of deriving effective fifth-year pro- 
grams: 

1, What are the various needs to be 
met in the fifth year of teacher edu- 
cation? (a) There is the student who 
looks forward eventually to a career in 
higher education and a doctor's degree. 
(b) There is the student who looks for- 
ward to administration as a principal, 
supervisor, or superintendent of schools. 
(c) There is the great body of general 
practitioners whose objective is the im- 
provement of their service as teachers. 

2. To what extent should the program 
be statewide in its general cter? 
Should the various institutions of the 
State develop their fifth-year curricula 
independent of each other on the 


grounds that their faculties, their facili- 
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ties, and their traditions make impossi- 
ble an integration of their programs with 
the other institutions of the State, or 
should those various institutional differ- 
ences and strengths be adjusted into the 
over-all program of the State? 

3. How can the previous preparation 
and experience of the graduate student 
be evaluated so that the fifth-year pro- 

may be integrated into his back- 
ground? Should the fifth year become in 
fact a program of supplementary instruc- 
tion to the specific professional experi- 
ence that each individual student has 
had? If such an objective is to be accom- 
plished, how can the over-all state pat- 
tern be respected and administered with 
ease and fairness? How can guidance in 
the higher institution be made sufficient- 
ly effective to adjust such previous aca- 
demic and teaching experiences to the 
fifth year? 

4. How shall the old question of pro- 
fessional versus academic training be 
resolved? What emphasis in the fifth 
year should be given to subject-matter 
specialization? What emphasis should be 
given to child study, measurements, and 
techniques of teaching? What emphasis 
should be given to general cultural de- 
velopment in addition to the recognized 
demands of the classroom? 

5. Should any programs, curricular or 
extra-curricular, be offered to develop 
insights into community relationships, 

icipation in civic affairs, public re- 
ations in the field of interpreting the 
program and objective of the school, and 
other skills and abilities in this general 
field? How far can the teachers colleges 
go in developing attitudes toward par- 
ticipation in civic clubs, PTA, and other 
non-school activities? 

6. To what extent should the fifth 
year be considered different in char- 
acter from the first four years? What 
different or additional qualifications, if 
any, should be recommended for the fac- 
ulty of fifth-year courses? What addi- 
tional requirements should be recom- 
mended for institutions which offer the 
fifth year of teacher education as to their 
faculties, libraries, enrollments, or other 
factors? What effect would such addi- 
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tional requirements have on small insti- 
tutions, on college programs and college 
finances, and on the administration of 
the whole teacher-education program in 
the State? 

7. To what extent should research or 
study of research techniques be incor- 
porated in the fifth year? Is a “thesis,” 
as we understand the term, a desirable 
part of the fifth-year program? Or, would 
a study in research appreciation, accom- 
panied by numerous minor papers and 
investigations, result in more effective 
teacher preparation? What should be 
the relation of the current teaching as- 
signment of the individual teacher to the 
fifth-year program? How much on-the- 
job training can be utilized? With the 
five-year program now compulsory, are 
there new possibilities for integrating 
specific assignments and immediate needs 
with the fifth year of preparation? 

8. Should the fifth year be adjusted 
to the master’s degree or the master’s 
degree adjusted to the fifth year? Should 
a master’s degree be granted for the 
fifth year of education? What laboratory- 
teaching experiences should be included? 
Should there be a “hard core” of re- 
quired, graduate professional courses 
such as advanced educational philoso- 
phy, educational sociology, or education- 
al research? 

9. How, in the whole compass of the 
new fifth-year program of teacher ed- 
ucation, can we most effectively develop 
in teachers an awareness of their mis- 
sion to teach the truth as they see it, to 
stimulate youth to analyze all the influ- 
ences that play upon them inside and 
outside the school? How can we give 
youth the perspective that is necessary in 
America if the long, slow struggle of the 
common people for a higher standard 
of living is to become a part of their 
thinking? 

10. What can we do in the fifth year 
to develop in the teacher a clearer under- 
standing of democratic processes, a faith 
in the thesis that free men, intelligent 
and informed, can be trusted whether in 
the market place, in the town hall, or in 
the classroom? How can we develop such 
profound respect for freedom and de- 
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mocracy that we will permit the conflict- 
ing opinions of our neighbors and col- 
leagues to find expression and to rise and 
fall with the force of their own logic? 
Can we build such faith in the demo- 
cratic ideal that all Americans may come 
to spurn the use of force, fear, or intimi- 
dation by modern vigilantes who seek to 
impose their own particular brand of 
public morals or patriotism? 


Over-all Considerations 


THERE are some considerations of pro- 
found concern in developing fifth-year 
programs of teacher education. These 
considerations relate to the general in- 
tellectual climate in which teachers sud- 
denly find themselves in contemporary 
America. 

Teaching in the 1950’s is faced with 
numerous problems of disturbing char- 
acter, Millions of Americans are alarmed 
about the spirit that is abroad in the 
land. We have not known a spirit so 
fierce and undemocratic since the Ku 
Klux Klan days of the 1920's. 

We are now in the seventh year fol- 
lowing World War II. If we compare it 
to a similar period following World War 
I, we find a striking parallel. In both in- 
stances the menace of brutal, dictatorial, 
international communism is the instru- 
mentality of fear; but we must be vigi- 
lant lest the cure be as deadly to democ- 
racy as the disease. We must beware of 
private agencies of attack and judgment 
which attempt to usurp the prerogatives 
of legally constituted tribunals of gov- 
ernment. 

An analysis of the historical social ef- 
fects of war is extremely revealing of 
causes and impulses that create such 
hysteria as exists today in our country. 
Thousands of our citizens, mostly well- 
intentioned but, in many cases, influ- 
enced by grafters and racketeers, are 
questioning the programs of our basic 
institutions and the honesty and patriot- 
ism of thousands of our citizens. Lengthy 
lists of hundreds of organizations, maga- 
zines and periodicals are being indicted 
as questionable or subversive. They in- 
clude such respectable names as U.N. 
official Trygve Lie, the book section of 
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The New York Times, the Yale Law 
School, William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, Life, Look, and The Nation. Hun- 
dreds of ideas, such as public power proj- 
ects, rural electrification, federal aid to 
education, the county unit for school 
administration, and other measures de- 
signed, rightly or wrongly, to promote 
the welfare of the common people, are 
being hailed by their opponents as ques- 
tionable or unpatriotic, and those who 
dare to advocate such proposals are at- 
tacked with a fierceness so destructive as 
to do violence to the spirit of American 
free exchange of opinion. 

There is saobehiy no group in the 
country potentially more vulnerable to 
such influences than the members of the 
teaching profession. It is for this reason 
that teachers must develop an under- 
standing of this problem and a firm and 
abiding commitment to the democratic 
ideal—a commitment based upon an un- 
dying faith in the ultimate rightness of 
an informed, intelligent population. 


A SEARCH for the causes of this devel- 
opment leads backward to the psychol- 
ogy of war itself: first, the widespread 
witnessing of death, suffering, brutality 
and—probably the worst result of war— 
the necessity for the government, the 
clergy, the educators, and citizens gen- 
erally to emphasize the war, to exagger- 
ate the viciousness of the enemy, and to 
sanction the annihilation of fellow hu- 
man beings; and second, the necessity 
to develop the concept of absolute right 
versus absolute wrong and the need for 
destruction of one’s enemies, by force, 
if necessary. 

These results of war are among the 
greatest enemies of democracy and self- 
government. They have their greatest 
impact upon the minds of youth, and 
thus, unfortunately, do not spend them- 
selves for a decade or more after the war 
has ended. In many instances, they gov- 
ern the thinking of citizens throughout 
life. 

In America we believe that ideas 
should be met with ideas, not with force 
or intimidation. We believe that citi- 


zens should be privileged to organize 
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themselves peacefully into like-minded 
groups based on occupations, on social 
ideals, on economic, political, religious, 
and other issues. We believe that such 
a massive network of voluntary organiza- 
tions is one of the major strengths of our 
democracy. 

This major strength of democracy— 
namely, the thousands of voluntary or- 
ganizations of our citizens—is in every 
instance the first object of attack by 
would-be-dictators. Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, Franco, Peron, and the dicta- 
tors back through the ages have sys- 
tematically set about to undermine, to 
smear, to divide, to confuse, and finally 
to destroy this network of voluntary 
citizens groups. This is natural. No 
dictator can dictate in a land where or- 
ganizations of citizens meet together, 
freely discuss their problems, pass reso- 
lutions, petition the government, and 
thus exercise their share of power. 

The hopeful outlook from this dilem- 
ma arises from the fact that we in Amer- 
ica have reached the place where wide- 
spread public education has equipped 
a large segment of the population to 
analyze public questions and to detect 
the operations of those who would sub- 
vert their democratic institutions. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the true subversives in a democratic 
country are those who attempt to sub- 
vert and thwart the processes and the 
spirit of democratic living. The true 
subversives are those who would meet 
ideas with force and intimidation. They 
are the ones who would smear an indi- 
vidual because of his race, his color, his 
religion, or his opinions. 

The spirit of America is the spirit of 
understanding that one’s own opinion 
may conceivably be wrong. It is the 
spirit of understanding that all great 
movements in the history of mankind 
have started in the minds of a few men 
and have grown by the force of their 
own appeal to majority status. 

Of course we cannot tolerate disloyalty 
or treason. But we must not so terrorize 
an individual American that he will lie 
about his convictions. We must not at- 
tack his business, his employment, or his 
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patriotism merely because his opinions 
are different from ours. When we do 
that, we shrivel the man’s soul. We make 
him smaller and smaller until the entire 
nation becomes a nation of mice with 
the network of voluntary organizations 
destroyed and with the people ready for 
dictatorship. 

These things may seem remote in 
America, but they will not be remote if 
each American falls into the trap of be- 
lieving that the other fellow’s opinion 
is not worth having or protecting. 

And so the task of educating a teacher 
becomes a twofold task: first, the devel- 
oping of techniques, abilities, and skills 
that have been studied and refined over 
the years; and second, the building of a 
mind and a spirit that understands the 
nature of freedom, that has faith in the 
power of ideas as contrasted with force 
or intimidation, that actually believes 
the democratic idea upon which this na- 
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tion was founded—that the opinions of 
millions of little people should be su- 
preme—is sound and workable. 

The impact of these forces and the 
challenge they present to honest men 
should be understood by a teacher. He 
should recognize that during a normal 
teaching career the teacher, in all prob- 
ability, will have to face courageously 
the challenge of teaching or to advocate 
the truth as he sees it in the actual pres- 
ence of — to himself, personally or 
professionally. 

The fifth year of the education of a 
teacher in many cases will be the last 
formally organized effort of the college 
to give such new insights and to broaden 
cultural horizons. It would seem, then, 
that no more appropriate place could be 
found for such education of a teacher 
than in this fifth year where the factors 
of maturity and of organized curriculum 
may be combined for these purposes. 








WHAT TO PAY YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 


The American Association of School Administrators and the National 
School Boards Association are the joint publishers of a new pamphlet en- 
titled, What to Pay Your Superintendent. Local, county, and state boards 
of education, which employ and fix the salaries of some 11,000 superin- 
tendents around the country, are given the following general rules on which 
to base salary decisions: 

1. The superintendent’s salary should compare favorably with salaries 
paid by other enterprises in the community which involve anything like 
equivalent outlay, personnel, and responsibility. 

2. Beginning salary should take into account the extent of the superin- 
tendent’s preparation and previous experience. 

8. At the beginning of each contract period, the salary should be re- 
examined in the light of changing economic conditions in the area. (Al- 
though the cost of living has risen 85 ~ cent since 1939, only about one- 
half of the school superintendents employed by communities have received 
salary increases of 65 per cent or more.) 

AASA further points out that factors to be considered include the type 
of educational program the community wants and will pay for, the taxable 
wealth, number of pupils, personnel and school plant of the district's juris- 
diction, total school income, salary schedules of school personnel, tax rate 
and indebtedness, and the degree to which people of the community value 
and support their schools. 














FOREWORD 


Ly 1949 the impact of the high birth rates of the war years was just be- 
ginning to be felt by the schools through drastic annual increases in enroll- 
ments in the early elementary grades. Although the increases had begun in 
1945-46, they were by 1949 gentle in comparison to what was known from 
figures on annual births to be ahead. Realizing that the nation faced a 
grave elementary teacher shortage, the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards set up a special group in the New 
Hampshire Conference to consider means of increasing teacher supply. The 
report of that group was published under the title Post-Baccalaureate Pro- 
grams for the Preparation of Elementary Teachers. The recommendations 
contained in this volume were influential in encouraging adherence to pro- 
fessionally sound programs of conversion. 

In 1949 it was assumed, from expert predictions of birth rates, that the 
peak of births had been reached in 1947; that the annual enrollment in- 
creases and the expanding demand for new elementary teachers for the early 
elementary grades would begin to taper off after 1953; that the crest of the 
flood of new children would emerge from the elementary schools by 1957. 
The stork did not confirm these predictions. More births were recorded in 
the United States in 1951 than in 1947, and tentative figures released by the 
U. S. Census Bureau for 1952 indicate a still further increase. Thus the 
peak year, both for enrollments and the demand for new teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, now appears to have been moved ahead, probably to 1960 
or beyond. 

Consequently, a re-study of conversion ee as a means of increas- 
ing the supply of elementary teachers seemed imperative. The Commission, 
in connection with its seventh annual National Conference, The Kalamazoo 
Conference, held in the summer of 1952, established Special Group A to 
undertake this assignment. This decision was influenced not only by the 
continuing birth rate increases but by the ene maya since 1949, of many 
types of conversion programs, seme professionally sound and some based 
upon the expediency of the situation. 

The article, “Conversion Programs for the Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers,” constitutes the report of this Special Group. It was written b 
Luther J. Black, Secretary of the Illinois State Teacher Certification Board, 
who served as Recorder for the Group. Henry C. Herge, Chief, Bureau of 
Higher Education and Teacher Certification, Connecticut State Department 
of Education, prepared the Analyst’s Address from which much of the 
materials in this report were drawn. 

The purpose of the Commission in publishing this report is to assist 
state departments of education, teacher-education institutions, and state 
education associations in organizing and developing professionally sound 
conversion programs for the preparation of elementary teachers. A further 
purpose of the Commission is to bring to bear the weight of professional 
opinion against the practice of fostering superficial and inadequate conver- 
sion programs which are developing in some instances. Conversion pro- 
grams, by their very nature, are temporary arrangements. They do not offer 
permanent means of producing an adequate flow of qualified elementary 
teachers. 

This report will be reprinted and made available, in reasonable quan- 
tities, upon request. Address requests for copies to the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C.—T.M.S. 
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CONVERSION PROGRAMS FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ 


‘Fin demand for elementary teachers 
in relation to the supply is a matter of 
serious concern in 1952, as it has been 
since the impact of skyrocketing birth 
rates began to be felt in the elementary 
schools, beginning about 1945. The 1952 
annual teacher-supply-demand study of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards? 
reports a need for about 160,000 new ele- 
mentary teachers for the 1952-53 school 
year and a supply of about 32,000. The 
estimated annual need for the next ten 
to 15 years, as compared with current 
supply, presents an alarming situation. 
It is evident that a decidedly larger 
number of teachers for pre-elementary 
and elementary grades must be provided. 
More teachers, avowedly interested in 
and specifically educated for teaching at 
this level, must be provided or other 
sources of supply must be tapped. 


* Report of Special Group A, The Kalamazoo 
Conference, seventh annual National Conference 
of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, held at Western 
Michigan College of Education, June 25-28, 1952. 
Members of the Group were: Chairman, O. W. 
Snarr, President, State Teachers College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota; Analyst, Henry C. Herge, 
Chief, Bureau of Higher Education and Teacher 
Certification, Connecticut State Department of 
Education; Recorder, Luther J. Black, Secretary, 
State Teacher Certification Board, Illinois State 
Department of Public Instruction; Consultants, 
R. W. Fairchild, President, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; Edward S. Mooney, Associ- 
ate in Teacher Education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department; Participants, LaVerne Arnold, 
Superintendent of County Schools, Osborne, 
Kansas; R. J. Bradley, Registrar, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota; Effie M. Downer, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Reba Gil- 
lihan, Marion, Kentucky; Carl M. Gunderson, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Northern Mon- 
tana College, Havre; Ruth Hamilton, Elemen- 
tary Teacher, New York, New York; Robert F. 
Harris, Teacher, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Elsie B. 
Jones, Pico, California; J. Cloyd Miller, Presi- 
dent, New Mexico Western College, Silver City; 
Mrs. Gladys E. Nunn, High School Teacher, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Mrs. Julia S. Smith, Ele- 
mentary Teacher, Beckley, West Virginia; Lucy 
A. Valero, State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania. 





Teachers educated for levels and areas 
other than the elementary grades, who 
are not presently in teaching positions, 
are a potential source of supply which, in 
an emergency, could be made available 
with as little as an additional summer or 
two of education. Teachers who could 
take as much as an additional year of 
education, looking toward employment 
in the elementary field, present another 
important source of supply. These two 
supply potentials, as possibilities for more 
nearly bringing together supply and de- 
mand, have resulted in the development 
of so-called “conversion programs.” 


Importance of Conversion Programs 


Conversion — the post-baccalaureate, 
short-term preparation of persons hold- 
ing bachelor’s degrees but not fully quali- 
fied for elementary school teaching—is an 
imperative task for our educational lead- 
ers ip. This is true because (1) the de- 
mand for qualified teachers is growing 
faster than at any earlier time, (2) the 
demand will continue to grow at a con- 
stantly accelerated pace for the next sev- 
eral years, perhaps for a decade, and (3) 
there is no realistic prospect of meeting 
present and future demands with suc- 
cessive groups of college graduates, the 
usual source of suppl 

If present ota <8 are maintained, 
many persons holding bachelor’s de- 
grees must be provided reasonable and 
attractive opportunities to: (1) take the 
minimal preliminary steps toward the 
conversion of their existing backgrounds 
so that their entrance into the elemen- 
tary school classroom on a temporary 
basis can be professionally defended; 
(2) enter teaching on a probationary 
basis, with close but helpful supervision, 

* Maul, Ray C. Teacher Supply and Demand 
in the United States. 1952. Report of the annual 
National Study of Teacher Supply and Demand. 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. Washington, 
D. C. 1952. 40 pp. $1.00. 
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such term of permission to be rigidly pre- 
scribed; and (3) continue with in-serv- 
ice and between-term preparation until 
the full requirements for standard certifi- 
cation can be met. The arrangement of 
these successive steps is necessary. The 
situation now is so critical, and will con- 
tinue to be, that full completion of a sat- 
isfactory conversion program before en- 
tering service cannot always be required. 

The responsibility for immediate ag- 
gressive action, with close coordination 
and intergroup planning, must be as- 
sumed by (1) teacher-education institu- 
tions, (2) state departments of educa- 
tion, and (3) local school administra- 
tions. While the prime responsibility 
rests inescapably upon these _ three 
groups, they must have the active, 

lanned, and continuing support of (1) 
ocal and state teachers’ associations, (2) 
local and state school board organiza- 
tions, (3) local and state parent-teacher 
groups, (4) local and state business 
groups, such as chambers of commerce, 
(5) civic groups, and (6) interested in- 
dividuals. 

With public education being a state 
function, conversion programs will and 
should be influcnced by the conditions 
existing in a given state. Any significant 
effort, to yield meaningful long-range 
results, must be solidly grounded on a 
realistic interpretation of existing condi- 
tions in a particular state, including (1) 
the rate at which progress has been made, 
(2) already-enacted plans for further 
progress, and (3) readiness of the state 
or local community for further progres- 
sive steps. The widely varying condi- 
tions now existing among 34 states (in 
which the data are available) are shown 
in the 1952 teacher-supply-demand re- 
port.* Failure to relate a conversion pro- 
gram to the long-range plans for an en- 
tire state system of public education 
would be a fatal mistake. 


Broad Definition of Conversion 


In recent years, many people in edu- 
cation have developed a fatalistic atti- 
tude toward securing an adequate sup- 
ply of qualified teachers, educated < 
cifically for the elementary school. This 


*Ibid., p. 34-37. 
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attitude is not necessarily a valid one. 
The proper source of supply can suffice 
if the attack upon the problem is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. Conversion plans 
need not and should not be limited to 
the “making over” of teachers for fields 
other than those for which they were 
originally educated. Conversion of pre- 
college student thinking can and should 
be of even greater value than post-bac- 
calaureate shifting. Such conversion of 
student thinking should aim at wiser 
decisions concerning teacher destination. 

Conversion, as used in this report, re- 
fers to work with prospective teachers at 
both the pre-baccalaureate and post-bac- 
calaureate periods. The usual approach 
to conversion of teaching destination is 
restricted to additional preparation after 
the student has completed preparation 
for another field of teaching. This ap- 
proach is wasteful and inadequate. 

A constructive approach to the prob- 
lem requires greater efforts to interest 
high school students in seeking prepara- 
tion for elementary teaching. The or- 
ganization and effective operation of 
more Future Teachers of America clubs 
in high schools would cause prospective 
teachers, as early as the sophomore and 
junior years, to weigh carellly the areas 
of teaching for which they may wish to 
be educated. Furthermore, recent studies 
of student choices of teaching as a career 
have indicated the desirability of identi- 
fication of prospective teachers in the 
elementary school. Staff members in high 
schools, whether regular teachers or es- 
pecially designated counselors, can ren- 
der important advisory service. Special 
days in high schools or in colleges and 
universities, whether called “Career 
Days,” “College Days,” “Guidance Days,” 
or other names, should furnish channels 
for providing correct and valuable infor- 
mation on opportunities in the several 
areas of teaching. 

The opportunities now afforded in 
some school systems for high school stu- 
dents to obtain certain “exposures” and 
“experiences” (through cadet or help- 
ing-teacher activities) in elementary 
grades should be extended. The provi- 
sion and accessibility of scholarships, 
awards, grants-in-aid, and other attrac- 
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tive incentives for persons interested in 
teaching should be encouraged, espe- 
cially at the elementary level. Com- 
munity groups should be urged to aid 
in the provision for such assistance to 
make it possible for worthy young people 
to prepare for teaching. 

Once the high school graduate has de- 
cided to enter college and to prepare for 
teaching, the responsibility of the insti- 
tution for helping the student to avoid 
the necessity of pursuing a conversion 
program has not ended. Throughout the 
college careers of students, opportunities 
are many for presenting information 
which will enable students to make wise 
decisions as to teaching destinations, to 
avoid preparing for overcrowded fields, 
and to seek preparation for fields with 
great employment possibilities. There 
should be well-designed and organized 
efforts to present the full facts regarding 
the opportunities and needs in the va- 
rious fields and levels of teaching. 

All of the foregoing is desirable and 
necessary in advance of post-baccalau- 
reate conversion programs. Conversion 
programs are not enough. A realistic 
and sound program for balancing teacher 
supply et | demand also requires em- 
phasis upon the pre-college and in-col- 


lege periods. 
I 


Guiding Principles of 
Conversion Programs 


THE special group which derived the 
New Hampshire Conference report sug- 
gested certain basic principles as guides 
to the sound organization of post-bacca- 
laureate conversion programs, as fol- 
lows: * 

1. The program should be of sufficient length 
to insure teacher competence. Short-term 
workshops, institutes, or single summer 
sessions will not be adequate for regular 
certification. 





* Post-Baccalaureate Programs for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers. (Report of Special 
Group A, New Hampshire Conference.) Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. Washington, D. C. 


1949. 22 pp. 
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2. Only students with four years of college 
preparation should be considered as can- 
didates for the program.* 

8. The curriculum should be carefully or- 
ganized as to sequence of preparation for 
elementary teaching and should include 
supervision and follow-up of candidates 
in the field. 

4. Flexibility in the training pattern for each 
candidate should be provided in terms 
of his previous preparation. In general, 
however, the course should cover a train- 
ing period of from one to one and one- 
half years. 

5. Candidates should be carefully selected and 
screened for admission to the program. 
Some of the factors to consider in the 
selection of candidates are: (a) rank in 
college class, (b) personality for elementary 
school teaching, (c) emotional stability, (d) 
degree of previous specialization, and (e) 
basic interest in the welfare of children. 
Entrance examinations, including a test of 
mental alertness and a physical examina- 
tion, should be used. 

6. Cooperative planning by all groups con- 
cerned is essential. Some of the groups 
which should be included are: (a) state 
departments of education, (b) state edu- 
cation associations, (c) teacher-education 
institutions, (d) local boards of education, 
(e) state councils on teacher education and 
certification, and (f) parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. 

7. Only institutions approved for the prep- 
aration of elementary school teachers 
should be permitted to participate in the 
program. The suggested minimum stand- 
ards for such institutions include: (a) 
awarding of a bachelor’s degree in ele- 
mentary education, (b) adequacy of fa- 
cilities for laboratory experiences and 
supervision, (c) adequacy of instructional 
staff in elementary education (at least 
four are recommended), (d) adequacy of 
library facilities in elementary education, 
and (e) the employment of a sufficient 
number of additional faculty members to 
avoid any reduction in the quality or 
quantity of services provided in the regu- 
lar four-year elementary teacher-education 
program. 

8. In general, the post-baccalaureate program 

*Special Group A, Kalamazoo Conference, 

recognized that many states still certificate ele- 
mentary teachers below the baccalaureate degree 
level. The group, however, felt that prepara- 
tion below this level could not be desi for 
professional competency. The group, therefore, 
does not recommend conversion programs below 
the degree level. 
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should be conducted on an undergradu- 
ate basis and credit should not be al- 
lowed for graduate study. Some institu- 
tions may consider it desirable to award 
the appropriate bachelor’s degree to can- 
didates who successfully complete the 
course. 

9. It is desirable that the preparation be 
completed in one institution. Credit trans- 
ferred from other institutions must be 
acceptable to the institution which ulti- 
mately recommends the candidates for 
certification. 


The Kalamazoo Conference Special 
Group A recommends the following ad- 
ditional guiding principles which should 
apply to all conversion programs: * 


1. Programs should be adequately financed 
and organized on a statewide basis, with 
state board of education approval, so 
that the same policies on recruitment, ad- 
mission, curriculum, supervision, guid- 
ance, placement, licensure, and follow-up 
will apply to all trainees. 

2. They should be permitted to terminate in 
the master’s degree only when satisfactory 
standards of graduate instruction and 
scholastic requirements are enforced. Oth- 
erwise, all courses should be at the under- 
graduate level. 

3. Sufficient and modern classroom and lab- 
oratory space, adequate instructional equip- 
ment for all courses, and professional su- 
pervision or follow-up of trainees in teach- 
ing assignments are essential. 

4. Established standards for admission should 
be adhered to with provision for selective 
screening at each phase of the program. 

5. Emphasis should be given to the mate- 
rials and methods of teaching subjects in 
the elementary school curriculum, and 
procedures which will promote integra- 
tion of theory and practice should be 
employed. 

6. Students should be given an opportunity 
to observe master teachers at work and to 
participate in teaching in various class- 
room settings. 

7. Programs should be so organized as to 
provide on-the-job supervision, visits from 
former professors and training teachers, 


*The Group in its deliberations and in the 
preparation of this report drew heavily upon 
“Conversion Programs for the Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers,” Analyst's Ad- 
dress before Special Group A, Kalamazoo Con- 
ference, by Henry C. -_ ~ Director, Bureau 
of Higher Education and Teacher Certification, 


Connecticut State Department of Education. 
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conferences on the campus, instructional 
materials, in-service courses, and off-cam- 
pus curriculum worksh 

8. Periodic evaluations should be made to 
determine ways of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of programs in producing quali- 
fied teachers. Results of such evaluations 
should be made available to the members 
of the instructional staff in order that 
they may be familiar with outcomes in 
terms of placement records and success of 
graduates in service. 

9. The curriculum of professional education 
should be a vital concern. 


II 


Illustrative Conversion Programs 


CONVERSION programs for the prep- 
aration of elementary teachers, both as 
statewide and individual institutional 
programs, are in wide use throughout 
the nation. The following programs are 
described for illustrative purposes only. 
The descriptions of procedures should 
prove helpful to institutions in develo 
ing programs adaptable to local condi- 
tions. 


New Hampshire Plan 


Graduates of liberal-arts curricula are re- 
quired, under the New Hampshire conversion 
program, to complete 35 semester hours of 
prescribed courses in elementary education, 
including eight semester hours in student 
teaching. A person who is eligible to teach in 
the secondary school may, however, become qual- 
ified for certification as an elementary teacher 
by completing 18 semester hours in prescribed 
courses, including Child Development, Prin- 
ciples of Elementary Education, Language Arts, 
and Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. 

Students with six or more semester hours of 
undergraduate work in education and/or psy- 
chology are permitted to pursue the courses re- 
quired for certification on the graduate level, 
counting credits so earned toward the require- 
ments of the Master of Education degree. Stu- 
dents not having six semester hours of under- 
graduate work in education and/or psychology 
are required to earn these credits at the under- 
graduate level. No credit is given for student 
teaching. 

Arrangements are made for college graduates 
who have been accepted for the conversion pro- 
gram to register for summer session courses and 
to accept teaching positions for the ensuing 
school year on a temporary permit basis. The 
temporary permit is renewable annually upon 
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recommendation of the superintendent and 
upon completion of an additional six semester 
hours of work toward achieving the minimum 
requirements. Liberal-arts college graduates are 
allewed seven years in which to complete the 
requirements for certification as an elementary 
school teacher; those persons qualified as second- 
ary school teachers are allowed but four. These 
programs provide participants regular ele- 
mentary school certification upon satisfactory 
completion of the required work, and graduate 
credit toward a master’s degree. 


New Jersey Plan 


The conversion programs in New Jersey are 
intended to attract two types of candidates: (1) 
college graduates who hold or who are eligible 
for a secondary school teacher's certificate, and 
(2) college graduates with broad liberal arts 
preparation but no courses in professional edu- 
cation. 

Individuals who have been graduated from 
teacher-education programs, other than elemen- 
tary, can qualify for provisional certificates, valid 
for teaching in grades three to eight, by com- 
pleting approved summer courses totaling six 
semester hours. The additional courses required 
for standard elementary school certification are 
obtained on an in-service arrangement subse- 
quent to beginning teaching. 

Graduates from liberal-arts colleges can at- 
tain standard certification for grades one to 
eight by completing 30 semester hours in ap- 
proved courses for elementary teachers, plus 150 
clock hours of student teaching. This program 
may be completed by attending a teachers col- 
lege for one full year or by enrolling in a 
summer session and obtaining, in the fall 
semester, 18 semester hours of credit, plus the 
required student teaching. Such persons are 
eligible as of February 1 for provisional certifi- 
cation. The remaining required courses may 
be completed after the beginning of teaching. 


Kentucky Plan 

The Kentucky conversion program became 
effective September 1, 1951. It is designed for 
college graduates who hold or who are qualified 
for secondary certificates, and contains several 
unusual features. The first requirement is that 
courses, completed as a basis for converting 
from high school to elementary school certifica- 
tion, must be selected from the following list 
(semester hours credit is indicated after each 
course): Public School Music or Public School 
Art, 3; Teaching Reading, 3; Teaching Arith- 
metic, 3; Fundamentals of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 3; Public School Music or Public School 
Art, 3; Child Growth and Development, 3; 
Children’s Literature, 3; Art or Music elective, 
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3; Practice Teaching in Elementary Grades, 4; 
Child Psychology, 3. (Total semester hours 
required, 31.) 

The Kentucky plan provides for the follow- 
ing optional procedures: 

Plan I. A high school certificate may be 
transferred to the elementary school level for 
one year upon completion of nine semester 
hours, including courses in the following: Teach- 
ing Reading, Teaching Arithmetic, Public 
School Music or Public School Art. 

Plan II. A high school certificate may be 
converted to a provisional elementary certificate 
upon completion of 15 semester hours from the 
courses listed above, including those in Plan I. 

Plan Ill. A high school certificate may be 
converted to a standard elementary certificate 
upon completion of all the courses listed above. 


Oregon Plan 


In the spring of 1952 the Oregon Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion proposed what appeared to be valid pro- 
cedures, not intended to be of emergency na- 
ture, that would permit secondary teachers to 
qualify for elementary certification and vice 
versa. Part I of this program, approved by the 
State Board of Education, becomes effective 
September 1, 1953. Under this plan, teachers 
who hold or are eligible for regular secondary 
certificates may qualify for regular elementary 
certificates by meeting the following require- 
ments: (1) hold a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college; (2) completion of general 
education courses required of all elementary 
teachers—English, social science, science, mathe- 
matics, art, and music; (3) completion of 
professional elementary teacher preparation, 
totaling approximately $2 semester hours in 
courses focused upon the elementary school 
program and including directed observation and 
supervised student teaching; (4) recommenda- 
tion from an institution approved for preparing 
elementary school teachers. During the tran- 
sition period emergency certificates will continue 
in effect but under strict administrative con- 
trols. The number of annual extensions will 
be limited to four. 


Wisconsin Plan 

In 1949 Wisconsin established a _post-bac- 
calaureate program wherein colleges accred- 
ited for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers became cooperating agents. Under 
this arrangement, each institution is author- 
ized to plan programs on an individual basis. 
Thirty semester hours of suggested courses is 
considered as a basic minimum; however, each 
director of education is privileged to make 
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substitutions and to waive any requirement 
which he feels the candidate has met. 

The suggested minimum pattern of courses 
for high school teachers desiring to qualify for 
teaching in grades four to twelve is as follows: 
Child Growth and Development, Elementary 
Curriculum, Teaching of Reading, Teaching of 
Arithmetic, Fine Arts (including arts and crafts 
and music), Mathematics, Social Science, and 
Conservation. 

Michigan Plan 

Unlike most states which have developed 
statewide post-baccalaureate conversion pro- 
grams, the Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion, in addition to prescribing certification 
minimums, invoked a system for the approval 
of teacher-education programs. With the effec- 
tive date of the new regulation, any candidate 
secking state certification is required to conform 
to the preparing institution's pattern of courses 
and to carry out its recommendation. The re- 
sult is that the programs, enabling holders of 
the secondary school certificate to qualify for 
the elementary school certificate, vary widely. 
In general, these programs are flexible, requir- 
ing 12 to 30 semester hours of credit in courses 
related to elementary education, depending upon 
the student's previous preparation and expe- 
rience in teaching. The usual minimum is 16 
hours for those who have already acquired 
secondary provisional certificates. 

At the University of Michigan, for example, 
it is possible for a person to qualify for both 
the master’s degree and the elementary school 
certificate by an appropriate combination of 
work. If the person has an inadequate under- 
graduate background, such a program will re- 
quire more than the usual 30 semester hours. A 
student, whose undergraduate program will give 
him a major and two minors or four group 
minors, could qualify by taking 20 hours of 
professional work. If a student were to transfer 
from another institution to the University of 
Michigan, he could take courses there but the 
other institution would actually have to make 
the recommendation for certification to the 
State Department of Education. 


Ohio Plan 

In Ohio the holder of a provisional, pro- 
fessional, or permanent high school or special 
certificate may obtain a certificate valid for 
elementary school teaching by submitting evi- 
dence of satisfactory completion of 12 semes- 
ter hours of credit as follows: Purposes and 
Practices of the Elementary School, 3; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Reading, 3; Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic, 3; Child Psychology, 3. 

Such certificates are designated as “retraining” 
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certificates and may be renewed only upon 
evidence of the completion of 12 semester hours 
of additional credit applicable to a degree in 
elementary education. After the first renewal, 
subsequent renewals may be granted upon evi- 
dence of satisfactory teaching experience; or, 
after satisfying the experience requirements, 
the teacher may apply for the professional 
certificate. 

Those holding degrees in fields other than 
education may enroll in an institution ap- 
proved for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers where their transcripts are 
evaluated in terms of current requirements for 
the elementary certificate. Upon completion of 
these requirements and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the institution, the appropriate ele- 
mentary certificate is issued. 


New York Plan 


The Department of Education, in cooperation 
with the State University and private colleges 
and universities, has inaugurated the Intensive 
Training Program for College Graduates in 18 
State and private teacher-education institutions. 
The program is especially designed to serve the 
needs of liberal arts graduates whose previous 
education has been directed toward other fields 
but who now wish to teach in the kindergarten 
or in the public elementary schools. 

At least four summer sessiyns of specialized 
study are required. The first summer session 
of study includes those materials of instruction 
that will prepare the beginning teacher to cope 
successfully with instructional problems in the 
kindergarten and in the elementary school. Pro- 
fessional courses offered in the remaining sum- 
mer sessions are designed to satisfy the certifica- 
tion requirements for elementary school teaching 
and are adapted to the individual needs of the 
trainees, based upon problems growing out of 
classroom situations. In addition, the college 
faculties cooperate with local school officials in 
helping the trainees solve classroom problems 
during their early months of teaching. 

College graduates who complete satisfactorily 
the first summer session of professional study 
and who, in the following September, begin 
teaching in public elementary schools will be 
issued emergency certificates, valid for one year. 
One-year renewals will be granted upon evidence 
of continued summer study and satisfactory 
teaching. A minimum of six semester hours of 
approved and appropriate study must be com- 
pleted each two-year period and the number of 
one-year renewals may not exceed five. Two 
years of satisfactory teaching will be accepted 
in lieu of the supervised student teaching 
specified in the certification regulations. The 
holder of an emergency certificate will be eligible 
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for the permanent certificate, valid for element- 
ary school teaching, provided he completes 
(within the six-year period) 30 semester hours 
of approved courses and submits evidence of 
satisfactory teaching. 

The professional and general courses of the 
intensive training program are of graduate grade 
and are acceptable by cooperating institutions 
toward meeting the course requirements for the 
degree of Master of Education. Completion of 
30 semester hours of study in the program may 
be accepted by boards of education as satisfying 
the fifth-year study requirements for the $200 
automatic salary increment. 


The Harvard Program 

In addition to the illustrative state-admin- 
istered programs described above, several pri- 
vate institutions have developed conversion pro- 
grams which appear to be new or experimental 
approaches to the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. The Harvard program is 
described as illustrative. 

During the academic year of 1951-52, Harvard 
University announced a cooperative program 
leading to the degree of Master of Education 
(in Elementary School Teaching and in Early 
Childhood Education). This program appears 
to be planned as a permanent rather than as 
a temporary one for helping to meet the 
shortage of elementary teachers. Twenty-one 
liberal-arts institutions in the Northeast, par- 
ticipating in the project, include Ambherst, 
Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, 
Colby, Colgate, Harvard, Haverford, Holy Cross, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Middle- 
bury, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley, Wheaton, and 
Williams. 

The administration of this experimental pro- 
gram is delegated to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University. 
Funds donated by the Carnegie, Ford, Kellogg, 
Rockefeller, and Russell Sage Foundations go 
into the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion which supports the administrative, instruc- 
tional, and student aid aspects of the program. 
Forty-five scholarships, ranging in amounts from 
$600 to $1500, may be awarded annually to ap- 
plicants in the cooperating colleges. Individual 
loans are also available to students if financial 
difficulties arise during the graduate year. 

Each spring a field representative of the 
Graduate School of Education will interview 
prospective senior students on the campuses of 
the cooperating colleges. He will collect data 
on each candidate’s interest in teaching, aca- 
demic records, personality factors, and financial 
status. A faculty committee at the Graduate 
School of Education reviews each candidate's 
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file and makes a decision with respect to ad- 
mission and financial award. Thus far the fac- 
ulty committee has placed love of children and 
interest in teaching above other screening fac- 
tors. Twenty-five students were admitted into 
the first elementary education program. 

The public announcement of the program lists 
34 “units” of graduate work required for the 
preparation of elementary teachers and for the 
master’s degree. Two curricula, one for early 
childhood education, the other for elementary 
school teaching, differ only in respect to foci. 
Students who have taken any of the prescribed 
courses, prior to admission, are eligible on exam- 
ination to take more advanced or elective courses, 
both with the Graduate School of Education 
and with the School of Arts and Science. The 
typical pattern for one who has had no profes- 
sional education courses at the undergraduate 
level includes: Philosophy of Education, 4 units; 
Human Development, 12 units; Early Child- 
hood, 8 units; Principles of Teaching, 4 units; 
and Supervised Teaching, 6 units. 

It would appear, on the basis of information 
in the published announcement, that the Har- 
vard program makes inadequate provision for 
meeting certain needs, especially in such areas 
as music, art, geography, arithmetic, and health 
and recreation. The general area, commonly de- 
noted as “Elementary School Curriculum” or as 
“Materials and Methods of Instruction,” seems 
to have been neglected. 

Students preparing to teach in nursery school 
and kindergarten work in the Laboratory of 
Human Development and the Harvard Demon- 
stration Nursery School. Students who take the 
elementary education curriculum obtain obser- 
vation and practice by teaching in the public 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts, where coop- 
erating teachers are selected with great care. 

The cooperating institutions have stated that 
“a disproportionately low number of the able 
and well-fitted graduates of liberal-arts colleges 
are now entering teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools,” and that teachers colleges 
and liberal-arts institutions need to work co- 
operatively. The cooperating colleges also hold 
that a broadly conceived general education is 
essential for teaching. Neither prerequisites of 
courses in professional education nor experience 
in teaching is required for acceptance into these 
graduate programs. 


University of Minnesota Plan 


Two programs, similar in nature, are offered 
at the University of Minnesota. The first pro- 
gram prepares students for teaching in the mid- 
dle and upper elementary grades, and the second 
prepares teachers for service in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades. Candidates 
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for admission must have completed the bach- 
elor's degree. Only the first of these programs, 
that prescribed for preparation for teaching in 
the elementary grades, is described here. 

Students must enter the program in the fall 
and complete the courses of the fall, winter, and 
spring quarters in sequence. They may, however, 
make up any deficiencies or lighten their pro- 
grams by taking work in the summer session. 
A minimum of 47 credits and a C average are 
required. 

The required course at the University of 
Minnesota is as follows (credit in semester hours 
is indicated after each course): Introduction to 
. Elementary School Teaching, Individual Differ- 
ences, Educational Psychology, 10; Elementary 
School Curriculum, 3; Organization of the Ele- 
mentary School or Foundations of Elementary 
School Methods, 3; Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School or Teaching and Supervision 
of Reading in the Elementary School, 3; Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School, 3; Teaching of Arithmetic in Inter- 
mediate Grades or Teaching and Supervision of 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School, 3; Chil- 
dren's Literature or Literature for Adolescents, 
2; Teaching of English in the Elementary School 
or Supervision and Teaching of English in the 
Elementary School, 3; Teaching of Science in 
the Elementary School, 3; Student Teaching in 
the Elementary School, 10; Teaching of Music 
in the Intermediate Grades, 2; Teaching of Art 
in the Elementary School, 3. 

On completion of the above described cur- 
riculum, the student will be recommended for 
the Bachelor of Science degree from the College 
of Education and for the teacher's certificate for 
elementary school teaching. 


Ill 


Suggested Conversion Programs for 
Preparation of Elementary Teachers 


IF funds necessary for the launching of 
a quality conversion program are to be 
provided, and if the public is to endorse 
statewide efforts for meeting the immedi- 
ate and long-range shortage of qualified 
elementary school teachers through new 
but sound approaches, it is apparent that 
the cxgeniead profession has a duty and 


a responsibility in demanding that such 
projects be defensible and a credit to 
teacher education. 

Elementary school children are en- 
titled to be taught by well-prepared 
teachers. A minimum of four college 
years of professional preparation, includ- 
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ing broad general education, education 
for adult citizenship responsibilities, and 
education for the responsibilities of 
teaching at the elementary school level, 
is essential. In such four-year programs, 
the a in general and social- 
civic education will commonly approxi- 
mate a total of about two years of work; 
the amount of time to be devoted to 
more specialized academic preparation 
and for professional preparation will ap- 
proximate a year’s work. The former is 
often a little less and the latter a little 
more than a year’s work. 

Conversion programs may apply to 
three types of prospective elementary 
school teachers as follows: 


1. Teachers With Previous Elementary 
School Teaching Experience 

The requirements of those who have 
previously served as elementary teachers 
and who may be in need of refresher 
work are apt to be so varied in character 
that specilic recommendation with re- 
gard to their re-education cannot be 
made. However, it is probable that some 
renewed contact with the fields of child 
psychology and of materials and methods 
of instruction will be desirable. New ma- 
terials are being developed constantly 
in these fields. It should be the joint re- 
sponsibility of officials in state depart- 
ments of education and teacher-educa- 
tion institutions to diagnose the needs of 
these teachers and to advise with them in 
regard to the amount and kind of work 
which they should take before attempt- 
ing to re-enter the profession. 
2. Liberal-Arts College Graduates 

It would seem reasonable to expect 
liberal-arts college graduates, who wish 
to enter the field of elementary teaching, 
to take such additional academic work 
and such professional courses which will 
give them a total pattern comparable to 
that of students who have prepared spe- 
cifically for elementary sd 

With the above general principles in 
mind, it would seem reasonable to ex- 

ct liberal-arts college graduates to take 
rom 30 to 40 semester hours of addi- 
tional academic and professional work 
in order to qualify fully for certification 
as elementary school teachers. 
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3. Graduates of Secondary Education 
Programs 


In the case of those who have pre- 
pared for teaching in the secondary 
school, there will be a certain amount of 

rofessional work which may be cred- 
ited toward meeting part of the require- 
ments in element education. This 
may also be true with respect to some 
phases of academic preparation. To this 
extent the requirements for conversion 
of secondary teachers may be less than for 
liberal-arts college graduates. Those who 
have prepared for secondary school teach- 
ing might be qualified for elementary 
teaching on the basis of from 20 to 30 
additional semester hours. 

Since there is an acute shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers, it may for a time be 
desirable to grant temporary permits 
valid for one year to students of demon- 
strated ability who have completed from 
one-third to one-half of the above re- 
quirements. It is recommended that be- 
fore such permits may be renewed an- 
nually the holders shall have completed 
an additional six semester hours of the 
total program required. 


Requirements in General Education 


It is assumed that candidates for ad- 
mission to conversion programs shall 
have completed, either Pefore or after 
admission, an acceptable pattern of 
courses in general education. Those who 
show too great a deficiency in these re- 
quirements should probably be advised 
not to enter the program. The content 
in general education should be approx- 
imately as follows: 


Semester 
Course Hours 
General Psychology ............-....- 3 


Introduction to Practical and Fine Arts 2-3 
Introduction to Music ............... 2-3 
Biological and Physical Science ....... 8-12 
Health and Physical Education ... 2-3 
Social Studies, including American His- 
tory, Geography, Sociology, Political 
EES ene res Peer 12-15 
Communicative Arts and Literature... 6-12 
General Functional Mathematics ..... 3 
MS go sade wnsaet idbhoda ani sin 38-54 
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Requirements in Professional Education 


Courses in this category may be com- 
mon to the programs for both elementary 
and secondary teachers. Their purposes 
are to increase the student’s general 
knowledge of the nature of the child, the 
aims and purposes of education, its his- 
tory, its problems, and its philosophies. 
It is suggested that from nine to 12 se- 
mester hours may be devoted to this ty 
of work. Included in this area will me 
some of the following courses. Educa- 
tional Psychology should be a require- 
ment for all. 


Course Semester Hours 


Educational Psychology, including 

Child Growth and Development 
History and Philosophy of Education 
Orientation to Childhood Education 
Tests, Measurements and Evaluation 


ovo om 


Requirements in Materials and Methods 
of Instruction 


Curriculum, Materials and 
Methods of Instruction in 
Elementary Schools..... 12-15 semester hours 


These learning experiences may be or- 
ganized as separate courses or as one or 
more seminars or workshops which are 
closely related to the student teaching 
experience. Special subjects, such as art 
and music, perhaps demand separate 
course organization. Among the areas to 
be treated should be all those common 
to the elementary school curriculum, in- 
cluding: language arts (which should 
cover reading, written and oral com- 
munication, and children’s literature), 
social studies, science, arithmetic, arts, 
music, and health and physical educa- 
tion. 


Requirements in Student Laboratory 
Experiences 


Directed Student Teaching 6 semester hours 


Laboratory experiences should in- 


clude: (1) directed observation, (2) su- 
pervised student teaching, (3) pupil case 
studies, (4) study of and participation 
in non-instructional school activities, 
and (5) participation in community ac- 
tivities. It is not desirable to allow col- 
lege credit for previous teaching experi- 
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ence, nor is it desirable to grant a waiver 
of teaching experience to those who have 
taught in high school. This will be es- 
pecially true if the shift of interest cov- 
ers several grades. Experienced teachers 
who are granted a waiver of further stu- 
dent teaching should take educational 
electives in its place. Students who at- 
tempt to accomplish this conversion pro- 
gram in a succession of summer sessions 
may meet the student teaching assign- 
ment (but without college credit) by 
regular teaching in an approved school 
system, under supervision of the prepar- 
ing institution as well as that of the 
school system. 

In-service education should be pro- 
vided bY local employing school systems 
especially for those entering employment 
without having completed the full pro- 
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gram. The competencies required of an 
elementary teacher are so manifold and 
so exacting that even the completion of 
the full conversion program will not re- 
move the need for further in-service prep- 
aration. 

Where conversion programs are bein 
carried on at the graduate level an 
when a master’s degree is to be awarded, 
special care should be exercised in the 
selection of candidates, in elevating stan- 
dards of instruction, and in extending 
the scope of the program appreciably be- 
yond that set as a minimum for the 
bachelor’s degree. It is the belief of Spe- 
cial Group A that most of the course 
work, which must of necessity be includ- 
ed in these programs, is of undergrad- 
uate character and that an appropriate 
bachelor’s degree should be awarded. 





“I know of nothing else that would bring greater returns than the in- 
sistence of individual teachers and small groups of the profession upon the 
maintenance of high standards of professional service; upon the selection 
and the preparation of all candidates who give reasonable assurance of per- 
sonal and social competence. Surely the time has passed when a teacher can 
show no concern if some of her fellow teachers are of doubtful mental or 
physical capacity and little or no professional preparation. Surely the time 
is here when the responsibility must be assumed by able members of the 
profession for assisting those who are less well qualified and for eliminating 
the few whose incompetence creates a hazard. Surely the time has come 
when teachers may insist on inquiring into standards of selection of the 
colleges and universities whose graduates are entering the teaching pro- 
fession.”—M. Margaret Stroh, Evaluating Progress and Charting the Future 
of Teacher Education. 














AN EVALUATION OF FOUR APPROACHES TO 
LEARNING IN TEACHER-EDUCATION CLASSES 


Lester S. Vander Werf 


Ix THE spring of 1951, four sections 
of a course entitled “The American 
School” formed the basis for a study of 
varying degrees of “teacher - centered- 
ness.” The classes met three days a week 
for 50 minutes and the same instructor 
handled all sections. The four sections 
differed in the degree of teacher respon- 
sibility, as shown in the descriptions of 
the various groups. Each student was 
equipped with a syllabus developed by 
the education staff and a copy of the basic 
text. The syllabus napetied the basis for 
the assigned readings in Group C and 
was prominent in the planning of 
Groups A and B. Group D used the 
syllabus only as it wished. Audio-visual 
aids were used in each class. All students 
were required to make six visits to public 
schools during the term. 

No bias could be ascertained for the 
distribution of students in the four sec- 
tions. Two control factors used were 
age and honor point scores at the end 
of the previous semester. Analysis of 
variance was used to determine the simi- 
larity of the groups in these two factors. 


The Learning Situation 


Group A utilized cooperative student- 
teacher planning, although the teacher 
assumed most responsibility. He rarely 
abdicated his position before the class, or 
his role in guiding long- and short-term 
planning and types of evaluation to be 
used. Some features of the semester were 
(1) two attempts at socio-drama, (2) a 
rather extensive comparison between 
“traditional” and “modern” schools, and 
(3) many individual reports. 

Group B worked extensively in small 
groups, while the instructor remained 
aloof, visited the periphery, or partici- 
pated in group planning as requested. 
Each group made two class reports, some 





What are the factors that motivate 
learning? How can these factors be 
identified and used? What are the re- 
spective roles of teachers and students in 
the process? These are age-old questions, 
the answers to which teachers must 
eternally seek. There are many opinions 
about them but not enough validated 
research. 

The experiment described by Mr. Van- 
der Werf presents four approaches and 
some interesting conclusions. The author 
is presently Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of New Hampshire. He 
has taught in both secondary schools and 
at the university level, and has written 
extensively about the climate of the 
learning situation. 











as panels. Some of the most exciting 
hours were spent discussing such topics 
as (1) separation of church and state, 
(2) teachers’ loyalty oaths, and (3) socio- 
economic effects on student status and 
learning. This class, more than the 
others, explored desirable criteria to use 
in its school observations. 

Group C was given specific weekly 
readings from the syllabus along with 
written assignments, much like the sug- 
gestions in Cantor’s Dynamics of Learn- 
ing. The teacher maintained his role as 
leader, but guided discussions largely by 
questions while attempting to reflect and 
clarify statements made by students. 
Class discussion, therefore, constituted 
the consistent pattern of class experience. 
Issues which seemed to grip the class 
most were (1) the place of objectivity 





*Cantor, N. F. Dynamics of Learning. Foster 
and Stewart Publishing Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York. 1946. 296 pp. 
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in teaching, (2) home visitation, (3) 
problems of the “old-fashioned” teacher, 
(4) religious teaching in the schools, (5) 
patriotism as behavior, (6) crime and 
delinquency, and (7) discussion tech- 
niques. 

roup D was mainly non-directed, 
with the students doing most of the 
planning. Personal self - introductions 
consumed almost three weeks because of 
questions raised by colleagues following 
each introduction. This kind of self- 
motivation carried throughout the term. 
Activities included (1) c _— objec- 
tives, (2) weighing types of evaluation, 
(3) reports on various subject fields 
represented in the class, and (4) visits 
by students from Switzerland, the Philip- 
pines, and Ecuador. 


Evaluation and Interpretation 


ET must be assumed that the instru- 
ments used to measure differences among 
the classes are valid and reliable. Four 
were carefully constructed by staff mem- 
bers, as follows: A Test in the History of 
American Schools, A Test on Curriculum 
of American Schools, A Test of 18 Class- 
room Situations, and A Test of 12 Class- 
room Descriptions. The scale of values 
was a Progressive Education Association 
instrument. 

Analysis of variance of the scores on 
the instruments revealed highly signifi- 
cant F’s on the history test, the classroom 
descriptions, and the scale of life values. 
A further computation of “t” scores (a 
measure of the significance of the differ- 
ence between means) indicates that on 
the history test only Group C differed 
from Group A in Group C’s favor. On 
the classroom descriptions, the three 
groups differed from Group A in their 
favor. On the scale of life values, no 
group was significantly different, al- 
though Group C approached signifi- 
cance. With one exception (the classroom 
situations), the mean score for Group A 
was lowest of the four. The fact that 
Group C scored highest on the history 
test might have been predicted from the 
assigned weekly readings. This superior- 
ity is reflected in two other cases, but is 
shared with Group B. 
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Indirect Objective Evidence 


OTHER comparisons were made which 
may be more revealing, for they in- 
directly evaluate the degree of student 
participation. Factors involved were the 
average number of hours per week spent 
in preparation, the number of pages 
read, the number of cuts taken, the 
ratings given the teacher on an instru- 
ment prepared by a graduate education 
class, and the number of professional 
meetings attended during the semester 
both on and off campus. 

Analysis of variance indicated signifi- 
cant F’s in hours per week, number of 
pages read, and teacher rating. Only 
simple counting was used on profes- 
sional meetings. Computation of “t” 
scores indicates that only Group C differs 
favorably from Group A in hous per 
week. The three classes were lower in 
number of pages read than Group A, 
while Group A’s high teacher ratings 
differed from both Groups C and D. 

Regular reading assignments may ac- 
count for number of hours spent in 
preparation by Group C, and the in- 
dividual reports probably account for 
Group A’s high scores here. Sg 
higher teacher ratings result from the 
students knowing the instructor in a 
variety of situations. 


Sociometric Evidence 


AT the end of the term each student 
was given an opportunity to secure evi- 
dence on his degree of acceptance by 
colleagues through means of a question- 
naire in which the class was asked to 
name the following: (1) the most suc- 
cessful teacher in the class; (2) the most 
likeable person in the class; (3) the most 
competent education student in the 
class; (4) three people from the class 
with whom the student would like to 
spend the summer working on curricu- 
lum problems and have considerable 
time for recreational activities. 

A target was constructed for each 
group, using total scores on all four 
tests. The number of students capturing 
25 per cent of the total for the class was 
placed in the center circle; the number 
securing the next 25 per cent was placed 
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in the second concentric circle, etc. Some 
indication of spread is gained in discov- 
ering the percentage of students in each 
class who achieved the middle 50 per 
cent of the total scores. For Group A 
this was 36 per cent; B, 45 per cent; 
C, 44 per cent; D, 52 per cent. Approach- 
ing this from another direction, we could 
determine which group had the smallest 
percentage of students securing the low- 
est 25 per cent of the scores. Again the 
data favor Group D with 39 per cent as 
opposed to A, 56 per cent; B, 48 per 
cent; C, 48 per cent. 

A second approach was to take item 
four and compute standard deviations 
of the scores in all sections to determine 
which group was most homogeneous in 
this factor, with the following results: 
A, 2.92; B, 2.98; C, 2.45; D, 1.87. Further 
support for oe D’s homogeneity in 
the acceptance scales was found by com- 
puting the percentage of persons in each 
class who fell within the deviation of 
1 score from the mean. These were: 
A, 33 per cent; B, 45 per cent; C, 36 
per cent; D, 56 per cent. 

One could well ask if this is not the 
result of genuine homogeneity in Group 
D. An inspection of the data in the 
two control factors, age and honor point 
scores, is not encouraging. It can rea- 
sonably be stated that something was 
operating in Group D, other than 
chance, to account for this difference. 
In the investigator’s judgment, this 
factor is freedom of self-organization. 
Formulation of group feeling is highly 
probable under such conditions. The 
desirability of this result is, of course, 
another matter. 


Subjective Data 


EN an attempt to gather student com- 
ments, each was asked the following: 
(1) Can you recall at any time being 
conscious of a new point of view, a 
different perception, or an internal 
change taking place in you? Describe 
the deepest change. (2) Can you recall 
being conscious of this class taking on 
any characteristics which distinguished 
it from others? If so, describe the most 
noticeable one. 


In making an analysis the investigator 
selected the eight answers to each ques- 
tion from the individual groups which, 
in his opinion, showed the most emo- 
tional involvment. It was felt that by 
this method it would be possible to re- 
veal the highest concentration of posi- 
tive vectors. The difference amon 
groups would have appeared greater ha 
random selection been used. 

The next step was to select the most 
representative excerpts and arrange 
them by section for each of the two 
questions. A form was used for ranking 
each group’s answers by competent 
judges. Staff members and _ selected 
graduate students were invited to make 
the rankings. The instructions for ques- 
tion No. | read: “You are asked to make 
a judgment on whether a set of answers 
for any particular group exceeds the 
others in degree of involvement in the 
class."" For question No. 2, the judges 
were asked to rank the groups on the 
degree of perception of group behavior 
and/or atmosphere. 

It is noteworthy that each judge 
ranked the groups on both sets of an- 
swers indicating discoverable differences. 
The following gives the high degree of 
agreement among the judges. (Number 
1 indicates the top ranking.) 


Question 1 
Judge Group A Group B Group C Group D 


] 2 l 4 8 
2 2 1 4 3 
3 2 1 4 3 
4 2 1 4 8 
5 2 1 4 3 
6 2 1 3 4 
7 2 1 4 3 
Question 2 
Judge Group A Group B Group C Group D 
l 8 1 4 2 
2 2 1 3 4 
3 2 ] 3 4 
4 2 l 3 4 
5 2 l 8 4 
6 2 1 3 4 
7 3 1 2 4 


One may readily observe the unani- 
mous judgment of Group B as high, 
indicating that modified group work 
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yields more dividends. One might have 
expected the non-directed Group D to 
rank high, especially on question No. 2. 
The ranking of Groups A and B may 
speak for guidance as an essential need 
of a group. 

Conclusions 


GENERALIZATIONS drawn from a 
single study always have an element of 
peril. Since the evidence secured in this 
study is of many kinds and the results 
are conflicting, what can be said? It seems 
obvious that the above data reflect a 
variety of teaching values. For example, 
if one wishes good results on informa- 
tion tests, assigned work seems indicated. 
If one is concerned for widespread ac- 
ceptance of class members by each other, 
he obviously cannot be a miniature 
Hitler. Or more abstractly, a routine, 
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at the risk of boredom, may yield some 
results but not others. It seems per- 
tinent, therefore, to state that if one 
wishes to touch many values in teaching, 
many must be the approaches. This does 
not mean simply a number of activities; 
rather, a balance between teacher and 
student responsibility; a balance be- 
tween teacher challenges and the release 
of student motivations; and possibly a 
variation in size of working groups, de- 
pending upon purpose, which may be 
described as the texture of the learning 
situation. 

If there is any validity in this generali- 
zation, it would seem particularly appli- 
cable to teacher-educaticn classes. It 
could become the teaching equivalent of 
what has been called the “fluid situation” 
or “process level” of life. 





The Teacher of the Social Studies, Twenty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, was released in November at the 32nd 
Annual Meeting of the Council. Edited by Jack Allen, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, this volume is divided into three general divisions 
with eight chapters. 

“Successful Teaching in the Social Studies,” “Pre-Service Education of 
Social Studies Teachers” and “The Social Studies Teacher at Work” are 
examined in the individual chapters written by I. James Quillen, Harold 
D. Drummond, Alice W. Spieseke, Horace T. Morse, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, Jonathan C. McLendon, Edwin R. Carr, Robert G. Risinger, Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, and Burr W. Phillips. 

Pointing up the high level of interest in teacher education evident today 
among all segments of the profession, the Editor states in the Foreword: 
“The present Yearbook is the product of the belief that the time is ripe 
for a broad-gauge examination of the education of social studies teachers 
in terms of both pre-service and in-service experiences. The central purpose 
of the Yearbook, then, is to provide leadership in teacher education in the 
social studies, from elementary school to college, through a synthesis of 
contemporary thought from professional education and the social sciences.” 














INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION COOPERATE 
IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Ralph C. Wenrich 


‘Senge standard of preparation for the 
teaching profession varies from one state 
to 2"1other but, in general, the profession 
has said that a beginning teacher should 
have at least that amount of general and 
professional education customarily re- 
quired for the _ bachelor’s degree. 
Through this process a future teacher 
can acquire a sufficient amount of skill 
and/or understanding in one or more 
subject-matter fields and get some in- 
struction concerning principles and 
methods of teaching. This plan may be 
satisfactory for teachers of general-educa- 
tion subjects, but it is not adequate for 
the preparation of certain categories of 
vocational teachers, especially industrial. 


Balanced Preparation Needed 


IN the past, most teachers of vocational- 
industrial subjects—machine shop, auto 
mechanics, drafting, printing, etc.—have 
been recruited from industry. They are 
generally older men who have been 
tradesmen from four to twenty years and 
then converted into teachers of their 
trades. In many states, they can obtain 
their first certificates without any general 
education beyond high school and with 
no teacher education. If these tradesmen- 
teachers wish to remain in the teaching 
profession they must, in most cases, get 
some teacher education and general edu- 
cation. Ultimately, some of them earn a 
degree and are on the same level, in terms 
of their professional preparation for 
teaching, as other teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Where vocational activities are part 
of a comprehensive secondary-school pro- 
gram, the vocational industrial teachers 
are under considerable pressure to have 
a college preparation equivalent to that 
of other teachers. In the separate voca- 
tional schools, such pressure may not be 
as acute. Since the trend is toward the 





How to get teachers of certain voca- 
tional subjects with broad and balanced 
preparation, without sacrificing the nec- 
essary practical and technical competen- 
cies, is a difficult problem of one great 
area of teacher education. 

This article describes the manner in 
which the Department of Vocational Ed- 
ucation and Practical Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has attacked the problem. 

Mr. Wenrich is Chairman of the De- 
partment and Professor of Vocational 
Education. He has had broad experience 
as a vocational teacher in the public 
schools, as a staff member of a state de- 
partment of education, and as a univer- 
sity teacher. He is the author of many 
articles in his field. 











comprehensive school program, where 
the needs of youth going into industry 
can be served just as well as the needs 
of those preparing for college, the de- 
mand is growing for vocational indus- 
trial teachers who have a general and 
professional education as well as trade 
experience. 

Frequently those teachers drafted from 
industry have difficulty in adjusting to 
the problems of helping secondary-school 
youth acquire an education. Many of 
them never achieve the transition from 
tradesmen to teachers; they continue to 
ply their trade but in a different setting. 


University of Michigan Plan 


THE staff of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts at 
the University of Michigan decided that 
superior teachers of vocational industrial 
subjects could be prepared if general and 
professional education were given at the 
same time the future teacher was acquir- 
ing his trade skill. Since a trade cannot 
be taught on a college campus, the Uni- 
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versity turned to industry for coopera- 
tion in providing learning situations for 
these prospective teachers. Industry, 
both labor and management, is cooperat- 
ing in the development of this program. 
Now, young men completing an indus- 
trial program in high school or serving 
an apprenticeship can enroll in this 
curriculum, get their general education, 
complete their trade training, and ac- 
quire professional skills and understand- 
ing in a coordinated work-study program. 
They can do this and, at the same time, 
earn enough to pay most of the costs in- 
volved. This program should ultimately 
produce a group of young vocational 
teachers who are occupationally compe- 
tent, who understand children and youth 
and are qualified to assist them in their 
development. 

The University recognizes the experi- 
ences in industry by granting four 
semester hours of credit for each semester 
the student spends in industry. Of the 
124 hours required for the Bachelor of 
Science degree, 25 hours may be earned 
in this way. Provision is also made so that 
a student completing this curriculum can 
qualify for vocational certification, at 
least in Michigan. 

The program is designed to prepare 
coordinators of high school cooperative 
programs as well as teachers. The pros- 
per teacher or coordinator alternates 

tween (1) general and professional 
education on the campus, and (2) work 
in industry. Alternation coincides, for 
the most part, with the regular semester 
and summer session schedule of the 
University. Each student’s program is 
planned to suit his particular needs. If 
summer school is included in the plan, 
it is possible for a student to be in 
school the first semester, at work the 
second semester, and in school during 
the summer of the first year. During the 
second year this schedule may be re- 
versed. In this way the student may take 
both first and second semester courses in 
alternate years over the period which his 
program covers. 

Experiences in industry are of an or- 
ganized nature. It is possible for a stu- 
dent to be within the organization of a 
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bonafide apprenticeship under joint-com- 
mittee supervision. Prospective teachers 
of trade courses receive instruction on 
the job in the trades of their choice; re- 
lated- or technical-subject teachers gain 
experience helpful in teaching these sub- 
jects; prospective coordinators of co- 
operative-occupations programs accum- 
ulate experience in both business and 
industry and are placed in both office 
and industrial jobs. 
Students take 69 semester hours in per- 
sonal development and general knowl- 
e areas, and 30 semester hours in 
professional development. In the first 
area, required courses include anthro- 
logy, chemistry, economics, sociology, 
English, history, physics, political science, 
perchology, and speech. Twenty-seven 
ours are allowed for electives, so that 
the student may complete the minor 
required for certification. In the pro- 
fessional area, in addition to courses in 
principles and practices, methods, occu- 
pational analysis, shop organization, de- 
velopment of instructional materials, and 
two electives, students take courses in the 
history and philosophy of education, 
educational sociology and psychology, 
mental hygiene and guidance, and cur- 
riculum, to the extent of 30 semester 
hours. 


A Cooperative Program 

NO credit toward a degree is given (by 
examination or otherwise) for work ex- 
perience acquired prior to enrollment. 
But such work may be used toward 
fulfillment of the experience require- 
ment for the teaching certificate at the 
discretion of the certificating authority 
of the State Board of Education. It is 
possible to refer individuals who have 
shown their worth in industry at a point 
somewhere in their pre- journeyman 
status, or even after they have become 
journeymen, for work at the University 
and additional work in industry in those 
cases where additional knowledge or skill 
is needed. 

In some cases, and especially in those 
instances where the student has con- 
siderable occupational competency be- 
fore enrollment, he may be allowed 











A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


credit for technical institutes on or off 
campus, such as those sometimes offered 
by manufacturers of welding, machine 
tool, or automotive equipment. 

The operation of the program is similar 
in many ways to other cooperative pro- 
grams in college, but probably resembles 
more closely the secondary cooperative 
occupational education programs in tech- 
niques and procedures. The program is 
coordinated by a designated individual, 
and industrial and business personnel 
are used wherever possible in the instruc- 
tional phases. An advisory committee 
functions in recommending policies and 
evaluating the program. It is expected 
that many students will complete the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education and a teachin 
certificate in five years. The i 
should not seem too long to the serious 
student, especially since he is earning 
a good share of the expense of his educa- 
tion. Before being admitted to the pro- 
gram, applicants are carefully screened 
with regard to their conscientious desire 
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to become teachers, evidence of scholastic 
ability, and desirable personality traits. 
Just as important is the necessity for 
making certain that candidates have 
aptitudes which indicate success in teach- 
ing and in the manual or mechanical 
aspects of the vocation. 

Cooperation, of course, is the founda- 
tion on which this program must be con- 
structed. The cooperation of industry, 
both labor and management, is essential. 
Labor has indicated its willingness to 
assist in this aspect of vocational educa- 
tion. Management has given courteous 
consideration to the program; three large 
corporations engaged in automobile 
manufacture have agreed to cooperate 
on an experimental basis. Both labor 
and management are interested in better 
schools, and only through the prepara- 
tion of qualified teachers can the schools 
be improved. We believe this program 
can produce teachers of industrial sub- 
jects who will be superior to those re- 
cruited and trained through the tradi- 
tional methods. 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


The Virginia State Department of Education has announced publication 
of The Development of Public Schools in Virginia—1607-1952, by J. L. Blair 
Buck, Coordinator of Teacher Education in that state. The volume is monu- 
mental in its sweep. It will constitute an invaluable aid to scholars of the 
future who seek to trace the detailed development of public education in the 
United States. While restricted to the beginning and development of public 
education in the Old Dominion, the influence of Virginia’s efforts pro- 
foundly affected educational developments in other states. 

The evaluation of Virginia’s teacher education program is fully traced 
and this story, too, has great significance for teacher education in other 


States. 








SAFETY EDUCATION—AN URGENT NEED 
H. Kent Farley 


«li child between the ages of five 
and 19 years spends an ever-increasing 
portion of his time under school juris- 
diction. Since it is known that “at the 
school ages accidents far outnumber all 
other causes of death” * and “. . . slightly 
more than half the accidents among 
school children occur at school, or under 
school jurisdiction,” * teachers have a 
tremendous responsibility for the con- 
servation of our valuable human re- 
sources. 

To what extent are teachers prepared 
to use pupil experiences in forming de- 
sirable attitudes and habits of safety? 
Are preservice teacher-education pro- 
grams providing experiences which will 
help future teachers reduce the accident 
rate among their pupils? Are in-service 
teacher-education programs providing 
such experiences for teachers on the job? 

Partial answers to these questions 
were obtained through a study conduct- 
ed in 1949.* Through letters of inquiry 
directed to the chief educational officers 
in the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, and through an on-the-spot 
survey of teacher-education programs in 
Oregon institutions, answers were sought 
to these two questions: 

1. To what extent do the statutes of 
the several states and the District of 
Columbia require that safety education 
be included in the elementary and/or 
secondary school program? 

2. To what extent do the preservice 
teacher-education programs in states re- 





1 Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, 
Health Education, p. 35. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1948. 

2 Ibid., p. 73. 

3 Farley, H. Kent. The Pre-Service Prepara- 
tion of Oregon Teachers for Health Instruction. 


Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1949. 





Mr. Farley, staff member of the Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, directs 
attention to a much-neglected area of 
instruction. 











y wre safety education by statute (e.g., 
regon) prepare teachers to offer in- 
struction in safety in the elementary 
and/or secondary schools? 

Forty-two replies were received from 
state education officers; for the seven 
states failing to reply, data were ob- 
tained from other sources.* ° 

Statutory requirements provided for 
safety education in the elementary and/ 
or secondary schools of these 14 states: 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, and Virginia. A statute requiring 
the teaching of safety does not indicate 
the quantity or quality of the instruc- 
tion. 

In a number of states much desirable 
instruction is given under rules and 
regulations formulated by state depart- 
ments of public instruction. These 
state authorities, within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, can do much to as- 
sure the inclusion of this vital topic in 
the instructional programs of the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or both. 

In the belief that Oregon requires 
instruction in safety education, we an- 
alyzed the teacher-preparing programs. 
The survey took the form of an on- 
the-spot check of courses and course 





* Stafford, F. S. State Administration of School 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1947, No. 13, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


5 Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education. “Report of Committee on 
Legislation.” Mimeographed. April, 1946. 
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content, made in consultation with the 
instructors of the courses. Some 125 
courses, taught by 88 professors on 14 
different campuses, were recorded on a 
check sheet. This study included two 
private and three tax-supported colleges 
preparing elementary school teachers, 
and seven private and two tax-supported 
colleges and universities preparing sec- 
ondary school teachers. These items 
were checked: 

1. Accidents—general causes; preven- 
tion; formation of desirable safety 
habits. 

2. Accidents—specific causes; preven- 
tion; formation of desirable safety habits 
in regard to (a) athletics, (b) auto- 
mobiles, (c) bicycle-tricycle, (d) fire, 
(e) home, (f) industry, (g) play, and 
(h) school. 

The items were checked in terms of 
the amount of time devoted by the in- 
structor to the consideration of them in 
a particular course or courses. By using 
the face-to-face checking technique the 
surveyor was able to bring out details 
not indicated by the general nature of 
the items on the check sheet. Instruc- 
tors were visited in each department of 
education, health and physical educa- 
tion, and science. Only required courses 
were surveyed. 

At the elementary school level the 
required courses represented the mini- 
mum preparation common to all pros- 
pective teachers. In the case of safety 
education these courses contained all of 
the preparation the future teacher re- 
ceived in the area. At the secondary 
level only required programs for pro- 
spective health and physical education 
teachers were surveyed as previous stud- 
ies show that these teachers are probably 
the most adequately prepared to give 
health instruction.® 

None of the Oregon programs sur- 
veyed contained a required course in 
safety education. First aid courses or 





*Leedy, Lucille Ayers. A Study of the Basic 
Science, Social Science, Psychology, and Pro- 
fessional Health Courses ss of Oregon 
Institutions for Elementary School Teachers and 


Certain Selected Secondary School Teachers. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1948. 


incidental materials in other courses 
provided the preparation required to 
give safety-education instruction. 

Of the five programs preparing ele- 
mentary school teachers, only one col- 
lege required a course in first aid and 
safety education. The investigation 
failed to uncover provision for any sig- 
nificant oe in the required 
programs of preservice preparation of 
elementary ool teachers. In fact, 
specific preparation for instruction in 
safety education is practically nil in so 
far as the sequined programs of the 
several teacher-education institutions in 
Oregon are concerned. 

Of the nine programs preparing sec- 
ondary school health and physical edu- 
cation specialists, five included a re- 

uired course in first aid. A check of 
the amount of time devoted by instruc- 
tors to first aid and safety education 
revealed that few experiences were in- 
cluded. The standard Red Cross first 
aid course, primarily concerned with 
the techniques of administering first aid, 

rovided limited experiences. The 
roader aspects of safety, along with the 
development of desirable habits and 
attitudes, were largely neglected. 

The practices of Oregon colleges and 
universities in preparing health and 
physical education specialists for service 
at the secondary school level were slight- 
ly better than those provided for in- 
tending elementary school teachers. In 
both instances, however, the preservice 
training in safety education, in a broad 
sense, is negligible. 


What Can We Do? 


IF WE are seriously concerned with 
the future of our children, we should 
take steps to emphasize the importance 
of safety education in the curriculum of 
all intending teachers. It would seem 
that elementary teacher-preparing pro- 
grams throughout the United States 
should (1) include a required course in 
safety education, or (2) make definite 
provision for the inclusion of basic ex- 
periences in the presently required 
courses. If we face the problem squarely 
at the secondary school level, it would 
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seem that we should make provision 
for the preparation of specialists to carry 
on safety education. Surely this would 
call for (1) a specific course in safety 
education, @) a series of specifically 
organized safety experiences, and (3) a 
course in driver oiamalen. This latter 
recommendation is supported by the 
widely known fact that 16-20-year-old 
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drivers are involved in five times as 
many accidents, in proportion to their 
numbers, as are 45-50-year-olds. 

We are remiss in accepting our obli- 
gations to society and to our children 
if we fail to insist that teachers at all 
levels be prepared to contribute to the 
solution of the ever-expanding problem 
of safety education. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


N recognition of the need to increase the nation’s supply of qualified elementary 
| teachers, the Boston University School of Education inaugurated in 1951 a six- 
weeks summer course designed to offer special instruction to liberal-arts col- 
lege graduates who plan to enter the teaching profession. Enrollment is limited 
to: (1) college graduates who have a contract for public school teaching in the 
approaching school year, but who do not have special preparation for elementary 
teaching; (2) college graduates with superior records who present satisfactory rec- 
ommendations for elementary teaching and endorsements as to character, person- 
ality, speech, written English, leadership, and evidence of successful experience with 
children; (3) teachers with one year of experience but no record of student teaching 
in college, who can present recommendations from superintendents and evidence of 
employment for the next school year. 
he workshop, coinciding with the University Summer Session, is conducted at the 
Underwood School at Newton. Successful public school teachers are selected as 
staff members. Children attending public, private, and parochial schools in New- 
ton are invited to enroll in the grades they are scheduled to enter in the fall. 
Classes, with an average of 25 pupils, are formed on each grade level. 

Graduate students observe and work with children on the grade level in which 
they feel they can teach most successfully, and do actual teaching in all elemen- 
tary school subjects. They receive practical experience in instructional methods, 
individual and group guidance, extra-class activities, and school-community rela- 
tionships. The students meet with the Underwood School staff and faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Education for group discussions. Parent-teacher conferences 
are observed, and a special evening session enables the students to participate in 
such meetings. 

During its two years of operation, the workshop has trained 159 graduate stu- 
dents for teaching positions in the elementary grades. Many students have been in- 
terviewed by superintendents seeking teachers for vacancies existing within their 
school systems, and a large majority of them have been placed. Each year, between 
160 and 180 elementary school children spend a profitable and enjoyable six weeks 
of schooling beyond the regular term. Questionnaires returned by graduate stu- 
dents, pupils, and parents indicate almost complete satisfaction with the program. 
Suggestions for changes, improvements, and additional services are carefully con- 
sidered and implemented before the succeeding session. 

The cost of the entire program, including materials, teachers’ salaries, health 
services, custodial services, police protection, secretarial help, and incidental ex- 


penses, is borne by Boston niversity.—Allan Acomb, Principal, Underwood School; 
Chairman, Professional Development Committee of Newton Teachers Federation. 
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DEPTH OR BREADTH IN THE ACADEMIC 


SPECIALIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS? 
Don A. Orton 


\ HILE the above title is deliberately 
phrased in either-or terms, its use is in- 
tended in a relative, rather than an ab- 
solute sense. Out of practical considera- 
tions, designers of curricula for prepar- 
ing teachers must set metes and bounds 
defining how deeply and how broadly 
teaching major and minor programs may 
go. This aspect of teacher preparation is 
inevitably in competition for academic 
time with the two other major facets of 
the total program: general education 
and professional education. It is also un- 
der the inexorable limitations of a four- 
or at most five-year period of prepara- 
tion. Such programs cannot at one time 
be both as deep and as broad as those 
interested in them would wish. 

Unfortunately, the matter of balance 
among these three areas is too frequently 
decided by such expedients as overly 
identifying programs with the amount 
and kind of work required of majors in 
liberal arts programs, uncritically per- 
petuating a status quo pattern, or by a 
cursory or even prejudiced decision on 
the part of an institution’s curriculum- 
making body, without due regard to pro- 
fessional evidence and need. 

Although relatively common, none of 
these means serves the best interests of 
the teaching profession. They are bound 
to fall short since they never seriously 
raise such fundamental questions as: 
What are the over-all essential compe- 
tencies, including subject-matter profi- 
ciency, that successful high school teach- 
ers must have? What kinds of experi- 
ences and in what amounts do prospec- 
tive teachers need them in order to ac- 
quire these competencies? 

Certainly one of the deterrents to a 
foreward advance on this front is the fail- 
ure of academician and pedagogue to 
see eye-to-eye on many fundamental is- 
sues relating to teacher education. Im- 
portant, if not imperative, in any proc- 





A perennial question in teacher educa- 
tion is “How much specialization?” The 
model practice across the country, if state 
certification requirements are taken as the 
measure, is provision for specialization in 
a given subject field. There are, however, 
discernible trends in the newer require- 
ments toward specialization in broad fields 
rather than in subdivisions of a field. 

Mr. Orton here presents the reactions 
of practitioners, those who employ teach- 
ers, and those who prepare them, on this 
important problem. Mr. Orton is Dean, 
College of Education, University of Utah. 











ess of modifying curriculum is determin- 
ing the relative position of groups most 
directly affected by curriculum change. 


Survey of Opinion 


THE question of relative emphasis 
upon breadth and depth in the academic 
specialization of secondary school teach- 
ers was explored a few years ago by the 
writer with four groups of educators in 
the State of Utah. These included re- 
cently prepared high school teachers, 
superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals, heads of college liberal arts de- 
partments offering teaching majors or 
minors, and professors of education. 
Three of the ten issues included in the 
opinion questionnaire distributed to 
these four groups focused upon the mat- 
ter of breadth versus depth in academic 
preparation of prospective secondary 
school teachers. Returns from the groups 
were as follows: 384 out of 500 high 
school teachers (77 per cent); 150 out 
of 180 public school administrators (83 
per cent) ; 47 out of 48 department heads 
(98 per cent); and 25 out of 27 profes- 
sors of education (93 per cent). With 
each of the issues the respondent had 
the option of reacting in any one of 
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five ways: complete agreement, general 
agreement, indecision (or indifference), 
general disagreement, or complete dis- 
agreement. The three issues and the re- 
sponses to them are as follows:* 

1. Prospective teachers should be pre- 

to teach in areas of knowledge 
(i.c., social studies or natural science) 
rather than subjects (i.e., history or bot- 
any). In response to this 77 4 cent of 
the high school teachers and 77 per cent 
of the heads of academic departments ex- 
pressed either general or complete sup- 
port for it, while 89 per cent of the school 
administrators and 92 per cent of the 
professors of education indicated com- 
plete or general endorsement. 

2. The more successfully the high 
school teacher can ignore the restric- 
tions of subject-matter boundaries and 
deal with problems which transcend 
these boundaries, the better his teachi 
should be. Although the majority of al 
four groups again supported this ah 
sition either completely or generally, 
their support was more cautious: high 
school teachers, 61 per cent; academic de- 
partment heads, 55 per cent; school ad- 
ministrators, 67 per cent; education pro- 
fessors, 76 per cent. 

3. concentration in one subject 
(i.e., English literature) is of more value 
to the prospective teacher than broad 
orientation to an entire field (i.e., lan- 
guage arts). The statement of this issue 
was deliberately reversed in order to 
authenticate the previous responses. 
Here again either complete or general 
rejection of the single subject emphasis 
came from each group: high school 
teachers, 85 per cent; academic depart- 
ment heads, 63 per cent; school adminis- 
trators, 88 per cent; education professors, 
92 per cent. 

The results served as a helpful pulse 
reading for groups concerned with the 
modification of teaching-major pro- 


*The data are drawn from a doctoral study 
dealing with an evaluation of the teaching major- 
minor programs in Utah. See: Orton, Don A. 
Appraisal of the oe gee of Academic Speciali- 
zation of Utah's Hig 


lished Ed.D. thesis, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, 1950. 335 pp. 


School Teachers. Unpub- 
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grams. It seemed quite clear from this 
and other related evidence that the ma- 
jority in each of the groups most affect- 
ed by any decision to broaden the base 
of academic specialization favored such 
a development. It is rare indeed that 
criticism from the field is directed against 
teacher-education programs on _ the 
grounds that they fail to provide the 
teacher with adequate depth of sub- 
ject-matter mastery. Not altogether un- 
common, however, is the charge that 
prospective teachers go so far beyond 
their professional needs in their special- 
ization that when they begin teaching 
they have forgotten the more elementary 
materials which are used for the most 
part in the secondary school program. 

With but one exception in the study 
referred to above, the four groups ob- 
served that thoroughness of training in 
the major was the outstanding strength 
of the programs of academic specializa- 
tion. The high school teachers placed 
this characteristic high on the list, but 
named their student-teaching experience 
as being the greatest strength. 

In citing the weaknesses of academic 
programs, the 384 high school teachers 
observed 124 times, among a total of 
1,115 comments, that their major was un- 
realistic in terms of the nature of high 
school teaching. They made 70 com- 
ments to the effect that their academic 
preparation lacked breadth. Of a total 
of 315 comments, the 155 school admin- 
istrators made the same point 28 times. 
The 27 education professors named lack 
of breadth as the outstanding weakness 
of the program, while among the 48 
heads of academic departments only one 
of 67 comments cited this as a weakness. 
Four observations, however, charged that 
the majors were not too realistic in terms 
of the nature of high school teaching. 


Broader Preparation Needed 


UNMISTAKABLE signs augur the com- 
ing of an even greater need for broaden- 
ing the academic preparation of teachers. 
At the junior high school level, especially, 
the broad fields and the core program 
and common learnings movements are 
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making significant inroads.” Recent 
courses of study and teaching guides 
clearly corroborate this trend." 

One of the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting forward-looking school admin- 
istrators today is that of encouraging 
faculties to accept practices which con- 
form with the best educational thought 
and research. With the core program 
making its impact felt upon secondary ed- 
ucation, especially the junior high school, 
administrators are increasingly confront- 
ed with the need for converting narrowly 





* Wright, Grace. Core Curriculum in Publie 
High Schools: Inquiry Into Practices, 1949. Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 5, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 32 pp. 

* Merrett, Eleanor and Harap, Henry. Trends 
in Production of Teaching Guides, Nashville: 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 31 pp. 
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trained subject-matter specialists into 
purveyors of general education. Faced 
with such a change, many potential core 
teachers sense insecurity to an extent 
that they find themselves unable to ac- 
cept the assignment. Or, having ac- 
cepted it with misgivings, they feel so 
restricted in background that they in- 
evitably, although quite unintentionally, 
consign the project to failure. 

It would seem that the very least 
teacher-education institutions could do 
would be to qualify some of their can- 
didates, especially those preparing for 
junior high school, so that they might 
meet such an unmistakable need and cor- 
respondingly hopeful development as 
those represented by core-program types 
of curricula. Breadth in preparation 
rather than constricting depth is the 
manifest need of such teachers. 





MAJOR TASKS ADOPTED BY NEW COUNCIL 


In its organizational meeting, November 14-16, 
the newly created National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education gave emphasis 
to consideration of delineating its functions, ma- 
jor tasks, and policies. The following is a state- 
ment concerning the major tasks as visualized 
by the Council: 

1. To weld itself into a cohesive agency dedi- 
cated individually and collectively to the effec- 
tive accomplishment of the long-term purpose 
for which the Council is designed. 

2. To establish the case for a voluntary na- 
tional professional accrediting council for teacher 
education. 

8. To understand and utilize all that has 
proved successful in the accreditation of teacher 
education as a basis for its own policies and pro- 
cedures. 

4. To assume responsibility for the accredita- 
tion of teacher education, cooperating with other 


groups in procedures to accredit. 


5. To develop policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures for evaluating institutional programs of 
teacher education on a continuing basis, em- 
phasizing institutional initiative, freedom for 
growth and experimentation, and avoiding static 
requirements which might tend to eliminate 
incentives for improvement. 


6. To provide legal agencies responsible for 
the administration of statutes governing teacher 
education and certification an acceptable and 
adequate basis of professional and public consent 
for their legal actions. 


7. To assist in safeguarding the state and 
local control of public education and the free- 
dom for private provision of education by offer- 
ing for voluntary use by state, local, and private 
school authorities dependable measures of quality 
in the preparation of teachers. 





With the Kosourchiins 





by 
Doug [, as e Scates 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE STUDY OF 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


N. L. Gage and Jacob S. Orleans 


te Committee appointed by the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion to consider criteria of teacher effec- 
tiveness has now been at work for some 
two years. It held its second major 
meeting in April of this year. Even 
though the conclusions of this second 
work meeting are still in process of con- 
sideration and further development, it 
nevertheless seems possible to present at 
this time an outline of the major con- 
victions of the Committee. 





*The Committee appointed in the spring of 
1950 by Arthur E. Traxler, then President of 
the AERA, consisted of the following seven 
members: Herman Remmers, Chairman, A. S. 
Barr, Burley V. Bechdolt, Warren W. Coxe, N. 
L. Gage, Jacob S. Orleans, David G. Ryans. As 
of the present writing, Mr. Coxe has resigned 
and was replaced by C. Robert Pace. The 
writers of the present statement were respectively 
the secretaries of the Committee for the first and 
the second years. 


* Barr, A. S. “Measurement and Prediction of 
Teaching Efficiency: Summary of Investigations.” 
Journal of Experimental Education 16: 203-83; 
June 1948. 

Barr, A. S. “Teaching Competencies.” En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research. rev. ed., p. 
1446-54. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950. 

*Domas, Simeon J. and Tiedeman, David V. 
“Teacher Competence: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy.” Journal of Experimental Education 
19: 101-218; December 1950. (Contains 1,006 
references, of which 672 are annotated, classi- 
fied, and indexed, p. 214-18.) 





The search for what is basically signif- 
icant goes on alike in physical science and 
in education. For example, researchers 
in acoustics, working for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, are seeking the common 
elements which identify a spoken word 
regardless of whether it is uttered by a 
child or an aged person, or by persons 
with different accents and cultural influ- 
ences. Similarly, research workers in ed- 
ucation are seeking to identify those as- 
pects which are basic to any particular 
type of effective teaching. Further, just 
as there are many words and phrases in 
language to suit different occasions and 
purposes, so also research workers in 
education expect to find many different 
forms of effective teaching to suit varying 
personalities, purposes, and circumstances. 
The accompanying statement, which seeks 
to define the essential nature of the re- 
search problem, is notable for its breadth 
and perspective; it should help researchers 
in this field obtain a clearer conception 
of their work. — Douglas E. Scates. 











A review of the research on teacher 
effectiveness since the turn of the century 
discloses that a great amuunt of effort 
has been expended in this area. The 
extent of the work done is revealed in 
summaries by Barr* and in an annotated 
bibliography by Domas and Tiedeman.* 
An earlier summary gives special atten- 
tion to practices and concepts in teacher 
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rating.‘ The outcome of the work done 
to date is not encouraging. It would 
appear that some new view, some new 
form of approach, is needed. The re- 
search in the past often has not evidenced 
an awareness of the magnitude of the 
undertaking; the task generally has been 
underestimated.’ A_ single study has 
sometimes attempted to do what it now 
appears may require hundreds or even 
thousands of studies to accomplish. The 
present Committee has been assigned the 
responsibility of attempting to explore 
the area and establish a frame of thought 
which would provide — for the 
large number of studies that must yet 
be made in this field. 

A rather full report of the Committee's 
deliberations during its first year was 
published last June.* An account of the 
origin,’ membership, and early history of 
the Committee was contained in the re- 
port. It is the purpose here to combine 
the main features of that report with the 
current thinking of the Committee. This 
is in no sense a final formulation, since 
the Committee is constantly seeking to 
refine its conceptions and formulations. 
Further, its report is later to be sub- 
mitted for review by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. The present state- 





*Reavis, William C. and Cooper, Dan H. 
Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School 
Systems. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 59. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1945. 138 pp. (Based in part on replies 
from 104 cities concerning methods used in 
evaluating teacher merit. Bibliography of 100 
items.) 

® Orleans, Jacob S.; Clarke, Daniel; Ostreicher, 
Leonard; and Standlee, Lloyd. “Some Prelim- 
inary Thoughts on the Criteria of Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness.” Journal of Educational Research 
45: 641-48; May 1952. 


*“Report of the Committee on the Criteria 
of Teacher Effectiveness.” Review of Educa- 
tional Research 22: 238-63; June 1952. 


* The first article to appear in the present re- 
search section dealt with the discussions in the 
meeting which led to the appointment of this 
Committee. See: Scates, Douglas E. “The Good 


Teacher: Establishing Criteria for Identifica- 
tion.” Journal of Teacher Education 1: 137-41; 
June 1950. 
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ments therefore are offered for what 
value they may have rather than as final 
pronouncements. 

Early in the work of the Committee it 
was found necessary to establish a frame 
of reference to delimit its task and keep 
its thinking oriented. The following 
four points were adopted: 

1. The Committee is concerned with 
teacher effectiveness rather than with the 
over-all effect of all the factors in the 
teaching situation. In other words, the 
scope of the Committee’s work was de- 
fined to exclude the evaluation of the 
curriculum, teaching materials, physical 
facilities, and the like, so that it could 
concentrate on the teacher. These other 
factors are of large importance but will 
have to be brought under consideration 
at some other time. On the other hand, 
the concern of the Committee goes be- 
yond teaching activities narrowly con- 
ceived and considers the professional in- 
fluence of the teacher in whatever way 
exerted. 

2. The Committee is concerned with 
general conceptions of effectiveness 
rather than with particular conceptions 
a to suit special purposes. That 
is, the Committee will not, at this time, 
be primarily concerned with special for- 
mvalaehene adapted to evaluating teacher- 
education programs, selecting teachers, 
determining salary-schedule merit incre- 
ments, and the like. The more general, 
fundamental conceptualization should, 
however, be of value for all the more 
particular purposes. 

3. The Committee is concerned, at 
least initially, primarily with a concep- 
tual analysis of the research job to be 
done rather than with the detailed im- 
plementation of the work, as represented 
by specific methodology and measure- 
ment techniques. As the program of the 
Committee moves ahead, however, it may 
give more of its attention to the details 
of implementation: it is at the present 
time endeavoring to do this. 

4. It is beyond the province of the 
Committee to formulate the ends of edu- 
cation or choose among the differing 
goals. Important as these are for any 
practical program of education, their 
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selection and delineation are the pro- 
vince of curriculum makers and delibera- 
tive groups. Accordingly, the Commit- 
tee is constrained to state its conclusions 
in terms which will be applicable to the 
varying programs adopted by different 
schools. This means, for one thing, that 
immediate attention will be shifted from 
the problem of defining “good” teaching 
and the “good” teacher to the matter of 
determining what is effective teaching on 
the part of an individual, effectiveness 
subsequently to be defined in terms of 
the ends adopted by any particular 
school or school system. 

This fourth point is especially impor- 
tant. It is not to be construed as a dodge 
on the part of the Committee; rather, for 
the Committee to assume any other posi- 
tion would be to arrogate unto itself an 
omniscience and _ prerogatives which 
would be patently absurd. It is believed 
that this is one of the fundamental 
points on which much earlier research 
has gone astray, being formulated in 
terms which presumed it could achieve 
much more than is actually — for 
any single research attack. That is, the 
determination of basic social values and 
the assessment of efficiency in achieving 
these values call for at least two broadly 
different kinds of research approach. 

Within the frame of reference estab- 
lished by these delimitations, the Com- 
mittee at present offers the following 
guiding principles for research relating 
to teacher effectiveness: 

1. The subject of teacher effectiveness 
is to be thought of as a broad field of 
research in which studies on many as- 
pects and many details are required. In 
the past, it seems at times to have been 
assumed that any one study, if properly 
planned and conscientiously undertaken, 
might deal with the entire problem. In 
fact, there are still proposals made which 
imply that, if adequately financed, a 
single critical study might be conducted 
which would provide most of the desired 
answers as to what constitutes “good” 
teaching under a variety of conditions. 
It is the Committee’s conviction that, in 
the present state of research, no single 
study can be made which would be defin- 
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itive; it is doubted that any one study, 
however conceived and supported, could 
go far in producing relatively final 
knowledge. Rather, faith is to be placed 
in a large variety of well planned studies, 
each aimed at contributing some essen- 
tial element of understanding, and 

lanned so as to afford further insights 

y which subsequent studies may be 
guided. 

Many preliminary skirmishes are nec- 
essary before anything like a frontal 
attack could be launched, and many 
conceptual and technical developments 
are called for over a wide front in order 
for the general line to advance. Progress 
in a field as complex and difficult as 
the present one demands a broad pro- 

am of great variety and continued 

exibility. The course to be followed 

will necessarily be one of sequential 
adaptation rather than any single plan 
which can be laid out in advance. 

2. Teacher effectiveness is ultimately 
to be defined in terms of the effects a 
teacher "gree — particularly in (a) 
pupils, (b) school operations, and (c) 
school - community relationships. Such 
effects are the goals of the teacher’s 
work. They therefore serve as the essen- 
tial criteria for his effectiveness. 

Effects are to be judged in terms of 
the behavior of other persons. “Be- 
havior” is here used in the technical 
sense to mean any form of reaction, but 
particularly a reaction which is made 
evident in some form available to re- 
search workers. For example, a teacher 
is effective with respect to pupils insofar 
as their behavior is changed because of 
things the teacher does, directly or in- 
directly. The “behavior” of pupils here 
refers to all of their reactions—their 
knowledge, abilities, sensitivities, atti- 
tudes, feelings, personalities, interests, 
goals, and the like. For practical pur- 
poses, these would necessarily be limited 
to those on which evidence could be 
obtained. The accurate assessment of 
these many kinds of changes constitutes 
one of the essential areas for unending 
research, and the advance of the entire 
field must to a large degree be dependent 
on progress in these areas. 
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It may be noted that, while it is 
deemed out of place for the Committee 
to orient its thinking around any single 
set of changes as the desirable ones, in 
conformity with point 4 in the preceding 
list, it is not inappropriate for the re- 
searcher in any particular study to do 
so; in fact, it seems reasonably desirable 
and necessary for individual studies to 
assume a definite orientation in order 
that a broad body of knowledge may 
gradually be built up concerning teacher 
behaviors which are effective in achiev- 
ing different educational goals. 

3. Teacher effectiveness is not to be 
thought of as consisting of any single, 
fixed pattern of behaviors. When a 
situation changes so that there are 
different categories of teachers, pupils, 
facilities, am climates, or pur- 
poses, it seems obvious that different 
patterns of teacher. behavior will be 
called for. Further, it is believed that 
even within a single specified framework 
of conditions and ends, the elements 
entering into an effective pattern of 
behaviors will be found to some extent 
compensatory, so that more of one ele- 
ment may take the place of a portion of 
another element. In other words, within 
a given situation, teacher effectiveness 
in realizing specified ends is to be con- 
ceived of as embracing a variety of 
equally successful patterns. In _ these 
different patterns a particular behavior 
(sometimes referred to as a “trait”) will 
not only have different degrees of prom- 
inence, or weight, but may in some cases 
be so slight as to be considered absent. 
Hence, it seems likely that there may 
not exist even a common list of be- 
havioral elements which are necessarily 
present in all effective teachers. The 
extent to which these views are correct 
is a matter for research; we are here 
offering a perspective to stimulate such 
research. 

4. In the light of the foregoing state- 
ments, the study of teacher effectiveness 
is seen to involve the determination of 
the relationships between teacher be- 
havior and changes in the behavior of 
pupils, in the operations of the school, 
and in community - school interaction. 


There are two principal interpretations 
to be made of this statement. First, it 
requires a particularization of behaviors 
on both sides of the relationship; that 
is, what behaviors in the teacher and 
what behaviors in the pupils, school per- 
sonnel, and members of the community 
will be looked for? (These are some- 
times technically spoken of as “dimen- 
sions.”) One does not just look at be- 
havior in general; the selection of aspects 
or elements which will prove significant 
(practically worthwhile) is, however, a 
matter that calls for a great amount of 
experimental trial. Involved in such 
trials is the production and assessment 
of a variety of appropriate observation 
instruments (as tests, schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, projective techniques, and 
the like). Many of these are yet to be 
made. As in any large field of research 
endeavor, the questions here are what 
to get hold of, and how. 

The second implication of this fourth 
statement is that the determination of 
relationships may be a matter of com- 

lexity, delicacy, and challenge. There 
is some feeling that in the past too much 
reliance has been placed on correlation 
techniques and that sufficient ingenuity 
and resourcefulness may not have been 
employed in seeking a more adequate 
description and assessment of a rela- 
tionship which is avowedly complex and 
presumably intricate. 

5. Upon analysis, “criteria” of teacher 
effectiveness are found to lie, not on a 
single plane, but on various levels with 
respect to ultimateness. Perhaps the most 
basic (ultimate) criteria are the values 
held by our society or by a particular 
community. These determine what pupil 
changes are to be considered as desirable, 
what effects of the teacher in the com- 
munity are wanted, and so on. Next to 
this level, and being primary or ultimate 
within the general frame of the Com- 
mittee’s province, are the effects (spoken 
of as changes) produced by the teacher 
in the pupils and in other persons. But 
it becomes obvious that these criteria 
are unavailable for such purposes as 
selecting teachers for employment, select- 
ing students for education as teachers, 
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and so on. What then does one do? 
When effective behaviors have been ade- 
quately identified through research, these 
behaviors, which technically are predic- 
tors of criteria (namely, the changes in 
other persons), now in turn themselves 
become criteria—the means by which one 
may evaluate forms of evidence which 
are available at an earlier time (i.e., be- 
haviors when one is a freshman). Hence 
a given set of aspects may serve in two 
different roles; at one time, they may be 
predictors of conditions on a higher 
(more general or subsequent) level; at 
another time these aspects may serve as 
criteria or standards for the study of 
conditions on a lower (less general or 
earlier) level. 

Two implications follow. Briefly, they 
are (1) that many detailed studies are 
appropriate and essential on a number 
of different levels; and (2) that, in re- 
ree studies, one need be careful of 

is terminology lest he confuse both him- 
self and his readers. In fact, the Com- 
mittee itself may not be fully aware of 
some ambiguities in its usage. 

The practical implications of this list 
of points are numerous. They will be 
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given in some detail in the later report 
of the Committee. Within the limits of 
necessary brevity, however, it may be 
pointed out that what sometimes seems 
to be simple of solution in the abstract, 
turns out to be of disturbing complexity 
in the field. If the foregoing outline has 
left any impression of simplicity, one 
should ponder the matter of controlling 
such factors as the carry-over influence 
of previous teachers; the delayed effects 
of current teaching; the intrusion of new 
conditions during a long study, such as 
substitute teachers, half-day sessions, 
changes in curriculums and approved 
teaching methods, personal or family ill- 
ness, new neighbors, new social cliques, 
television sets, world wars, and so on 
endlessly. Again, what can be done on 
the high school level, or even in some 
elementary school situations, to disen- 
tangle the influence of different teachers? 

Perhaps the reader has sensed many 
opportunities for studies of varying mag- 
nitude and difficulty. The later report, 
probably to be issued in the spring of 
1953, will contain more specific sugges- 
tions. 





THE WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION was formed at Copenhagen, Denmark, on 
August 1, 1952, resulting as a merger of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, the International Federation of Teachers Associations, 
and the Federation Internationale des Professeurs de l’Enseignement Sec- 
ondaire Officiel. Formation of WCOTP brings teachers organizations from 


87 countries into confederation. 


William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secre- 


tary, was unanimously elected as Secretary-General of this first worldwide, 
independent, non-political association of teachers. 




















ESrowsing Through the Eocclubalees 
Wh 


iY IT unwarranted to suggest that the few 
English books on education which reach us 
appear to be written because the author has 
something he wishes to express, carefully and 
artistically, while most American books appear 
to have been written because there is a “market,” 
because the author needs a promotion or some 
extra money, or, in some cases, because the 
author is in the habit of turning out textbooks? 
The immediate book which suggests this train 
of thought is Marjorie L. Hourd’s Some Emo- 
tional Aspects of Living (London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1951, 81 pp.). Miss Hourd’s 
special field is the teaching of creative writing 
and to do this she has had to attempt to break 
through the crusts of inhibitions, fears, and cus- 
toms which surround us as individuals. In an 
earlier book, The Education of the Poetic Spirit, 
she explored many aspects of the teacher-pupil 
relationship and in this one she has gone on to 
consider more generally the emotional back- 
grounds of learning. 

The separate chapters are really literary essays 
on “Fact and Phantasy,” “Doubt and Diffidence,” 
and the like. Indeed, in the last chapter, Miss 
Hourd refers to the book as a sort of “junk- 
shop.” If it is that, it is the sort of junk shop 
in which one may come across a nugget of gold, 
or a valuable microscope, at any turn. Miss 
Hourd’s book illustrates brilliantly the thesis 
that we are what we have lived, for in her pages 
Prospero, Socrates, and the window cleaner on 
the street all appear to illustrate the “magic” of 
the teaching process. 

Miss Hourd has stressed the importance of so 
many things we have been taught to avoid: 
“chaos, muddle, conflict, depression, rebellion, 
incoherence, phantasy, getting lost, looking for 
skeletons and all manner of distressing things.” 
In fact, she asserts the value of illness. None of 
this sounds like an American book on psychol- 
ogy, does it? So much the better. 


New Education Book Club 


The book reviewed above is No. 14 in the 
series issued by the New Education Book Club, 
the publishing series of the New Education As- 


Dorothy MeCushey 


sociation (the old Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation) . The price was omitted because it came 
as one of a subscription on which one receives 
three books for $4.50, U.S.A. The next book in 
the series will be How Adolescents Think of 
Peoples, an experiment in attitude change, by 
H. E. O. James of the London University Insti- 
tute of Education. Subscriptions may be sent to 
American Education Fellowship, 105 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


General Methods 


Whether “general methods” can be “taught” 
to anyone is an open question but, at any rate, 
teachers are still trying and writers are still pro- 
ducing books to help them. Two new books in 
this field differ widely in approach, although the 
authors would probably agree on the end pro- 
duct they desire. 

General Methods of Teaching, by A. Gordon 
Melvin (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952, 251 pp., $3.75), might be called 
a personal, or individual book. Here is the dis- 
tillation of one person’s thinking and experience, 
set forth rather simply and with allegory drawn 
from the theatre. The book reads smoothly, so 
smoothly in fact that it is doubtful if it will get 
below the surface of the inexperienced reader 
and help him face the realities of teaching. 

In contrast, Modern Methods in Secondary 
Education, by Jean D. Grambs and William J. 
Iverson (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1952, 562 pp., $4.75) , is a packed, practical book. 
Each generalization presented is illustrated many 
times over. For example, the authors do not just 
discuss “democracy in the classroom,” to take a 
familiar topic, but each sub-concept is illustrated 
and a guide post type of evaluation is given. 

Community resources are treated with great 
specificity, and there are two chapters on group 
techniques. The authors recognize the impor- 
tance of communication skills in all teaching. 
Testing, grading, and promoting are particularly 
well handled. 

In other words, Grambs and Iverson approach 
“general methods” from the specific or concrete 
point of view. The particular virtue of the book 
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is that all the major needed skills of the be- 
ginning teacher are excellently presented in con- 
crete fashion with illustrations from every sub- 
ject field. The least attractive feature is a by- 
product of this virtue; the book is so jammed 
that there are virtually no margins. The book 
should be an excellent resource for student teach- 
ing as well as for a methods course. 


Philosophy of Education 


John S. Brubacher has brought together in 
Eclectic Philosophy of Education (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 520 pp., $4.50) many 
beliefs in the area of educational philosophy. He 
makes no attempt to fuse or relate them. Rather, 
by keeping them separate and independent, the 
individual philosophies can be shifted into vary- 
ing patterns as the reader sees the need. 

Mr. Brubacher has sampled widely in this vol- 
ume and presents the philosophies of a great 
many people — educators, statesmen, religious 
leaders—and even dictators! Included also are 
the ideas of people whose names are associated 
with fields other than those concerned directly 
with education. Thus we have Emerson’s ideas 
concerning respect for the child which could well 
be those of professional educators. The author 
has brought together material on all phases of 
education, and he presents the viewpoints of the 
“traditionalist” as well as the “progressivist.” 

There appears to be little in the general area 
of education that is not touched upon in this 
volume. In line with ideas advanced in some of 
the opening sections of the book that philosophy 
is “practical,” such matters as “Ethics of the 
Teacher Strike,” “Student Government,” “De- 
mocracy in Administration” find important treat- 
ment. Concerning this latter matter a quotation 
is presented from William Ettinger (“Democra- 
tized School Administration,” School and So- 
ciety 12: 267; October 1920) . 

“. . . let me affirm with great emphasis that 
nothing can be more detrimental to our 
schools than the assumption that the class- 
room teachers constitute a laboring class, a 
sort of intellectual proletariat who differ both 
in kind and degree from supervisors and ad- 
ministrators who, by analogy, are classed as 
the sworn oppressors of the teacher with whom 
they live and labor day by day, and from 
whose ranks they are chosen.” 

There is a section dealing with “Nondemo- 
cratic Education” that should be of interest to 
all readers. The quotations in this section point 
out strikingly the difference between our ideas 
on education and those of the nondemocratic 
countries. A treatment of “Democratic Educa- 
tion” immediately precedes this section. Such a 
quotation as the following from the German 
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philosopher Nietzche enables the reader to make 
an immediate contrast. 

“They (the masses) were born to serve and 
obey; every movement in which their limping 
or crawling or broken minded thoughts are 
at work shows us clearly out of which clay 
nature moulded them and what trade mark 
she branded thereon. The education of the 
masses cannot, therefore, be our aim; but 
rather the education of a few picked men for 
great and lasting work . . .” 

Mr. Brubacher has presented in a compact and 
readily available manner a diversity of ideas 
and philosophies concerning the education of 
children. The volume, as the author indicates in 
the Preface, is a “source book” and as such per- 
haps has the advantages as well as the drawbacks 
of such a book. Taken out of context some of the 
material may seem to be somewhat lacking in 
continuity and coherence. However, Eclectic 
Philosophy of Education fills a real need for the 
student, educator, religious leader, and parent 
in presenting in concise and readable form, the 
myriad of differing philosophies in the area of 
education. It can very well find a respected place 
on everyone’s bookshelf. 


Progressive Education 


The “progressive” movement in education in 
this century has always disturbed people, and 
has never been well understood by laymen. As 
more and more of the ideals and practices of 
the old capital “P” movement are becoming in- 
corporated into the practices of the average ele- 
mentary school, it is increasingly important that 
parents understand its purposes. Carleton Wash- 
burne in What Is Progressive Education? (New 
York: The John Day Company, 1952, 155 pp., 
$2.50) has accepted this challenge. 

In this deceptively simple little book, which 
can be read in one evening, Washburne writes 
clearly about the things that trouble parents 
and teachers alike: discipline, character, whether 
or not the children are learning anything, and 
how they learn. He ties progressive education 
with effective teaching at any time and any place 
and stresses the role of the teacher. The book 
would make a good basis for a parent-teacher 
group discussion. 

In the final page of the book, Washburne cul- 
minates with a definition of his subject: 


“Progressive education . . . is simply that 
on-going effort to apply the continually in- 
creasing findings of science toward helping 
children and youth to grow up in accordance 
with the democratic ideal—the fullest possible 
development of each person's capacities, both 
as an individual and as a responsible partici- 
pant in a democratic society.” 

Hazel M. Lambert, Reviewer 
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Psychology of Change 

Ways of Working to Bring about Desired 
Change in Teacher Education, 31st Yearbook of 
the Association for Student Teaching (Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania: The Association, 1952, 243 
pp-, $2.00, paper), is a psychologically sound 
and important book. Material for the yearbook 
was contributed by 105 different individuals, 
but the writing was done by the chairman of 
the committee, Erwin H. Sasman, Curriculum 
Coordinator, State Teachers College, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut. 

Part One deals with “Problems and Purposes” 
and isolates some of the blocks to desired change. 
Part Two is entitled “Stimulating Recognition 
of Need for Change.” Interpersonal relation- 
ships are explored rather carefully and ways of 
developing understanding and liking as persons 
as well as professionals are emphasized. Concrete 
suggestions are made for informal and formal 
study-action programs, participating in institu- 
tional projects, and developing effective leader- 
ship. Part Three takes up ways of facilitating 
effective group effort within the faculty. 

The frustrations of attempting to improve 
teacher education are common to all of us and 
any psychological analysis or set of sugges- 
tions which will really “facilitate” will surely be 
welcome. It is discouraging, therefore, to report 
that this is an exceedingly difficult book to read 
and that it will not easily become a manual for 
faculty action. The fault seems to lie in the ab- 
stractness and professional verbiage of the idea 
sentences. For example, on page 183 we find: 
“When we initiate the organizing process in re- 
sponse to the requirements of the subjective con- 
tent of a situation, we give careful consideration 
to the nature of the basic human need for par- 
ticipation and communication.” Two more sen- 
tences try to say the same thing. Why couldn't 
the author have said, “People need to do things 
together and they need to be understood when 
they talk?” The intelligent biology teacher who 
is chairman of the general education committee 
needs a manual on “bringing about desired 
change” as much as we do, but he'll not read this 
one. 

The book concludes with helpful bibliogra- 
phies on descriptions of college programs of 
curriculum improvement and supervision of lab- 
ratory programs prepared by graduate students 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Social Studies 


Within the last few years several new texts 
dealing with methods of teaching social studies 
have been published. One of the latest is Social 
Studies in the Secondary School, by Clarence D. 


Samford and Eugene Cottle (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, $4.25). 
This book makes a noble attempt to eliminate 
some of the weaknesses now found in the older 
texts in the field—the presentation of a great 
amount of material in a dry and encyclopedic 
manner, overburdened with historical back- 
ground. Samford and Cottle have performed a 
real service in centering their approach around 
problems facing beginning teachers rather than 
focusing their attention on a detailed analysis 
of the field of social studies teaching. This meth- 
od of presentation, however, tends to reduce the 
value of the text as a resource aid for the more 
accomplished teacher. 

Perhaps the most notable weakness in the vol- 
ume—and a relatively serious one—is the poor 
choice of exemplary materials which are used 
throughout a large portion of the book. Often 
a good discussion of technique loses its punch 
because of a weak example. For instance, one 
very unimaginative unit outline on “Revolutions 
That Have Increased Liberty” and only a some- 
what better one on the United Nations are in- 
cluded in what is otherwise a fairly good presen- 
tation of the unit method. The former pays vir- 
tually no heed in its objectives to attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and skills. Nor is the rest of the 
unit, as set forth, in line with the best of the 
newer practices of teaching history—even as es- 
poused in other portions of the text. 

In a similar manner the whole area of testing 
leaves much to be desired. The testing examples 
are much too factual, and use and potential of 
the multiple-choice method are relatively unex- 
plored. Whole phases of methods, such as usable 
techniques in questioning and guiding discus- 
sion, the social studies laboratory, individual 
differences (including slow and fast learners), 
and problems of teaching specific content areas 
in the high school curriculum, are neglected. 

On the plus side, attention should be drawn 
to the excellent, balanced bibliographies ap- 
pearing at the end of each chapter and also to 
the very functional aids provided in “Some 
Problems of the Beginning Teachers,” “Resource 
Materials in the Social Studies,” and the section 
on the field trip. 

Methods instructors considering new texts 
would do well to carefully examine this book to 
see how it fits into their own philosophy. While 
probably not the best of the newer texts avail- 
able, it is definitely more readable and practical 
for the beginning teacher than some of the older, 
more popular, and perhaps more authoritative 
books now in use in the field.—J. R. Skretting, 
Reviewer. 
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New Trend 


‘ Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity, by Elizabeth McHose (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1952, $3.50), is illustrative of a 
new and important trend in professional writing. 
The author has investigated techniques of sex 
and family education in all different types of 
communities and has, no doubt, synthesized 
this research into a set of principles. The con- 
ventional presentation would be to set down the 
principles and discuss each with supporting data. 
(These principles may later be easily memorized 
by candidates for comprehensive masters’ exam- 
nations.) 

In contrast to this, Miss McHose recreates her 
communities, Any City and Littletown, peoples 
them with real people, and lets us see them at 
work. The principles then emerge in the form 
of analyses of real situations. This is not an easy 
form of writing, for few people with the ability 
to make educational and psychological analyses 
also have the skill to portray people in action. 
In most cases, however, these community vig- 
nettes are done with ease and naturalness. 

Since the book is so readable, it should have 
equal usefulness for teachers, parents, church 
and community workers. In its central subject 
area of family life education, the book illustrates 
how far we have come from the “Shall the school 
usurp the place of the home?” dilemma. Indeed, 
the processes of community coordination are so 
ably illustrated that the book might be recom- 
mended for this alone. 


General Education 


It has never been the aim or practice in this 
column to summarize the contents of any book. 
Rather there has been an attempt to tell what 
kind of a book it is, and who might conceiv- 
ably use it to good purpose. It might be well 
then to begin by saying that John P. Wynne’s 
General Education in Theory and Practice (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1952, $3.75) is a book 
which should be useful, enlightening to all col- 
lege faculties for individual reading, or for 
group study and discussion. 

Many influences today force us to re-evaluate 
both our “subjects” of instruction and our 
methods, particularly in the fields required of 
all students. Students boycott and revolt against 
certain courses; parents, the general public, and 
magazine writers in particular get critical; young 
“upstart” deans appear with differing notions 
about what is good general education for bud- 
ding nurses, business men and teachers. It is all 
very confusing, particulary since there is no gen- 
eral understanding as to the difference, if any, 
between general education, liberal education, 
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and required courses. Too often proposals for 
change start as proposals to eliminate required 
courses, after which defensive ramparts are set 
up, other menaced subject areas rally, and the 
proposed change goes down to defeat, or a sense- 
less compromise is arrived at without the true 
criteria for the decision ever having been made 
clear or understood. 

To predict that Mr. Wynne’s book will ma- 
terially change the picture painted above would 
be unwarranted optimism; but it could, it could. 
Mr. Wynne defines general education as a “desir- 
able quality of experience,” rather than a col- 
lection of subject credits. He answers, “What is 
desirable?” by proposing six criteria. The word 
symbols mean little in themselves, but broadly 
speaking, the author suggests that general edu- 
cation should: (1) have unity of purpose, (2) 
be relevant to the students and their suround- 
ings, (3) widen the area of our common interests 
and concerns, (4) utilize the interest of the 
learner, (5) develop originality, and (6) foster 
the ability to make the wise choices that we 
term “intelligence.” It will thus be seen that 
in Mr. Wynne's view, it is not so much what is 
taught, but how it is taught, that determines 
the quality of the end product. If college teach- 
ing is ever to become more than the occupation 
of inspired amateurs or discouraged hacks, it is 
time that we worked through to the philosophi- 
cal and psychological bases of our job. This book 
could help. 


Adult Reading 


The Art of Book Reading by Stella S. Center 
(New York; Charles Scribners, Sons, 1952, $3.50) 
combines two approaches to reading that are sel- 
dom found in one person, or in one book. Here 
Miss Center, formerly the Director of the Reading 
Institute of New York University, combines the 
techniques of reading as a skill with the art of 
reading for maximum information, pleasure, or 
perception. Since few clinicians know much 
about literature, and few literature teachers 
know much about improving reading skills, this 
book might be read with profit in both camps. 


History of Education 


Since the publication nearly a half century ago 
of Paul Monroe’s A Textbook in the History of 
Education, which remained for a long time a 
standard work on the subject, numerous texts 
have appeared in this country and in Europe on 
the history of education in the Western World. 
Most of them have run to a pattern and have 
dealt with the instruction and training of the 
young as one of the most ancient concerns of 
mankind. 
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“ The History of Western Education, by Wil- 
liam Boyd (London: Adam and Charles Black, 
Sixth Edition, 1952, $3.75, distributed in the 
U.S.A. by The Macmillan Company), begins 
conventionally with the educational ventures of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Mr. Boyd, a 
Reader Emeritus in Education at the University 
of Glasgow, deals with the subject during what 
he designates as “The Dark Ages,” covering the 
period of the rise of universities in Western Eu- 
rope, the Renaissance, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and its aftermath, reformers and efforts at 
reform in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries in both Europe and the United 
States. More than 50 pages are given to educa- 
tion in the present century in Europe and this 
country. 

Familiar figures appear in the discussions: 
Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Cassiodorus, Luther, 
Abelard, Erasmus, Thomas Elyot, Fichte, Mel- 
anchthon, Comenius, Basedow, Descartes, Loy- 
ola, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, La 


Chalotais, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Montessori, 
Stanley Hall, Dewey, and Thorndike, to mention 
only a few theorists and practitioners who have 
had more or less influence on education since 
Plato’s time. American readers of this book will 
be interested especially in the discussion of the 
work and influence of Hall and the “child-study 
movement” and of Dewey and “the experimental 
school.” 

The book shows how educational theories and 
practices have taken form in the course of the 
centuries, links the past with the present, and 
should indicate to students of the subject that 
the past has a right to be heard in discussions 
of current educational issues. While main em- 
phasis is laid on those nations “in whom was 
successively vested the leadership of educational 
opinion,” attention is directed also to more 
notable happenings elsewhere. The story moves 
easily and the book contains very useful bibliog- 
raphies.—Edgar W. Knight, Reviewer. 





“The summer of 1952 is furnishing an ideal setting for American edu- 
cators to find out whether they hold to any truths. One after one, nearly 
every tenet of our educational faith has been attacked and buffeted about 
by loyal American citizens. Education as an obligation of and a safeguard 
for a free state—an idea our textbooks tell us was established in this country 
with the adoption of the Constitution—is openly challenged by organized 


groups of respected American citizens. . 


. . The times seem ripe for us to 


get ready to stand up and to be counted—to arrive at some truths that we 
can stand upon.”—L. D. Haskew, Evaluating Progress and Charting the 
Future of Teacher Education. 





A LABORATORY EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
J. D. McAulay 


S OUTHERN Oregon College of 
Education has initiated a laboratory 
experience program, a 200-hour require- 
ment of working with children outside 
the classroom situation, which is part of 
the preparation of elementary teachers. 
The program is aimed to give the stu- 
dent firsthand knowledge of the child 
and the child’s community before he 
begins his supervised student teaching. 
He is required to schedule one hour a 
week, during the four years of his col- 
lege life, for laboratory experiences. 


Values To Be Achieved 


This non-credit program is organized 
to achieve certain values through the 
following means: 

1. Actual practice in the techniques 
and evaluation of child growth and de- 
velopment, and participation in chil- 
dren's community organizations. 

2. Actual experience with adult agen- 
cies for the purpose of securing an 
understanding of the community, a 
knowledge of the qualities necessary for 
leadership in that community, an ac- 

uaintance with community organiza- 
tions, and a knowledge of the economic, 
social, and intellectual needs of that 
community. 

8. Actual participation in campus 
activities and the assuming of leader- 
ship roles in areas of program planning, 

rliamentary law, fund and budget 
hendiieg. administrative procedure, and 
self-knowledge of individual abilities 
and status. 


Administrative Organization 
One faculty member of the Depart- 


ment of Education devotes full time to 
the development and supervision of the 


program. It is his sole task to: (1) con- 
tact civic groups and organizations 
which might utilize student assistance; 
(2) interview the student and become 
acquainted with his individual needs; 
(3) place the student with the children’s 
group or adult organization where his 
needs might best be met; (4) keep a file 
on each student revealing the amount, 
type, and results of laboratory experi- 
ence; (5) supervise, direct, and encour- 
age the student in his work; (6) help the 
student, early in his college life, to de- 
cide whether he should make teaching 
his life career. 


Student Orientation 


The student is oriented to the pro- 
gram through a handbook which ex- 
plains: (1) the value of community par- 
ticipation and working with children 
outside the school situation; (2) the 
necessity of learning to work with adults 
both as individuals and in groups; (3) 
number of hours required in the pro- 
gram; (4) type of records maintained; 
(5) credit for previous laboratory experi- 
ences; (6) importance of the program in 
relationship to both his academic and 
student teaching record; and (7) possible 
monetary considerations for such ex- 
perience. 


Cooperating Agencies 

The following community agencies 
and groups and the service area of the 
College have cooperated in the develop- 
ment of the laboratory experience pro- 
gram: 

Youth organizations — Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts and Brownies, 
Boy Scouts and Cubs, Camp Fire Girls 
and Bluebird groups, Sunday schools 


Using Informal Non-Credit Laboratory Experiences in the Preparation of Ele- 
mentary Teachers 
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and church recreation groups, nursery 
schools, Lincoln Laboratory School 
Lunch Program, intermural luncheon 
hour program, laboratory school cam 
ing experience, summer camps, P.T.A. 
carnivals, campus nursery school work. 

Adult social welfare agencies — T.B. 
X-Ray service, Child Craft Book Com- 
pany, county health agencies, Medford 
Clinic, juvenile court, city government, 
school board, P.T.A. 

Community resources — Chamber of 
Commerce, adult recreation groups, city 
library, mewspapers, city drives, Com- 
munity Chest, police, courts. 

Agencies related to campus activities— 
Future Teachers of America, student 
council, sororities, fraternities, Campus 
Day, Freshman Week, organizational 
dances, Campus Christian Fellowship, 
dormitory council. 


Evaluation 


This program has been in operation 
for two years. Some conclusions emerg- 
ing from the experience to date are: 

1. The success or failure of such a 
program depends almost wholly upon 
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the individual in charge of its direction. 
Not every person on the faculty can 
adapt himself to the responsibilities of 
such a program. 

2. The program moves slowly. Faculty, 
especially the academic, must be oriented 
to it. The community and its agencies 
are generally slow in response. Coopera- 
tion can be secured only through clear 
publicity and fine public relations. 

3. Students are loathe to take on this 
extra obligation. Continued explanation 
and much patience are necessary to sell 
the value and practicality of the pro- 
gram. 

4. Much care and diplomacy must be 
exercised to see that the student is not 
exploited. It must be made clear to 
each participating group that the stu- 
dent is not sufficiently trained to assume 
full responsibility—that he is an assistant, 
wanting and willing to learn. 

5. School superintendents and master 
teachers in the field are enthusiastic 
about the program. Graduate students 
who have participated in it feel more se- 
cure, better prepared, and more capable 
of adjusting to the classroom situation. 





NEW CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Publications announcing new state teacher certification requirements 
and policies have recently been issued by the following state departments 
of education: Louisiana, Iowa, and Tennessee. States which presently are 
conducting statewide studies, looking toward revision of certification re- 
quirements, are: New Mexico, Colorado, Wisconsin, and Texas. 








PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Tyrus Hillway 


To WHAT extent and in what manner are 
graduate schools preparing their students to 
become effective college teachers? The deans 
of 160 American graduate schools were polled 
on this question by means of a questionnaire in 
the spring and summer of 1952. Of these, 124 (or 
77.5 per cent) replied. The questionnaire at- 
tempted to discover how many of the graduate 
schools (1) regard the preparation of effective 
teachers as one of their primary purposes; (2) 
require students who plan to become college 
teachers to complete courses in principles, meth- 
ods, or problems of college teaching; (3) offer 
prospective college teachers an opportunity to 
learn something of the principles, methods, and 
problems of college teaching without requiring 
them to complete courses on the subject; and (4) 
provide for an academic minor (or its equiv- 
alent) in college teaching. 

Of the deans who replied, 22 rejected the idea 
that the preparation of effective college teachers 
can be considered one of the essential functions 
of their graduate schools. Three, moreover, de- 
scribed their programs as aimed exclusively at 
the development of well-trained research schol- 
ars. On the other hand, 41 graduate school deans 
(chiefly in colleges of education) indicated that 
they do not regard education for research as 
one of the primary purposes of their schools. In 
five institutions the principal function was re- 
ported to be that of giving students opportuni- 
ties for advanced study in their major fields, 
without regard to preparation either for teach- 
ing or for research. Ninety-six of the deans (77.4 
per cent of those replying) reported that their 
schools perform a variety of functions in the 
graduate program, depending upon the varying 
needs of their students. 

It would seem clear, not only from these fig- 
ures but also from other investigations which 
have been carried on within recent years, that 
there exists a lack of general agreement among 
graduate schools as to the amount of time and 
concern which ought to be devoted to preparing 
students for college teaching. However, since 
a majority of graduate schools indicate a willing- 
ness either to accept the preparation of college 
teachers as a legitimate function or to give some 
serious consideration to their responsibility in 
this area, perhaps evidences of a trend may be 
discernible. 

Only two of the deans reported that their 


programs require prospective college teachers 
to complete a course or courses in the principles, 
methods, or problems of college instruction. A 
large number (49, or 39 per cent) indicated that, 
while such students are not required to com- 
plete such courses, they are permitted or en- 
couraged to enroll in them for credit. A fairly 
substantial number of the institutions (28, or 
22.5 per cent) offer students the opportunity to 
select an academic minor (or its equivalent) in 
higher education.’ Illustrative of this latter 
group of graduate schools is the Oregon State 
College, which prescribes for its minor in col- 
lege teaching five basic and related courses (The 
College Student, College and University Teach- 
ing, The American College and University, 
Teaching Procedures Seminar, and College 
Teaching Studies). 

A somewhat more informal method of pro- 
viding preparation for college teaching now be- 
ing tried in a few institutions is the non-credit 
seminar, such as those conducted at Radcliffe 
College, the University of Chicago, and else- 
where. Under this arrangement, interested stu- 
dents may attend lectures given by various 
members of the faculty or meetings called to 
consider teaching principles and problems. A 
seminar of this type offered at the University 
of Chicago during the academic year 1951-52 
included both assigned readings and the discus- 
sion of the following topics: (1) functions and 
procedures in college work, (2) psychological 
backgrounds and methods of instruction, (3) 
the college curriculum, and (4) directed observa- 
tion and appraisal of college teaching. Under 


*Catholic University of America, University 
of Cincinnati, DePauw University, University of 
Florida, University of Idaho, Iowa State College, 
State University of Iowa, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg), Loyola University, Michigan 
State College, University of Nebraska, University 
of New Mexico, North Texas State College, 
University of Notre Dame, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Oregon State College, Pennsylvania 
State College, Purdue University, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Temple University, University of Tennes- 
see, University of Texas, Vanderbilt University, 
University of Virginia, State College of Washing- 
ton, and University of Wisconsin. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP 


certain circumstances, it is frequently possible 
for students to obtain academic credit in such 
programs. 

Several of the deans who received and an- 
swered the questionnaire mentioned above 
added their comments on the matter of prepar- 
ing students for college teaching. Perhaps the 
most striking comment, volunteered by a num- 
ber of deans, was to the effect that the previous 
experience of graduate students, their maturity, 
and their opportunities for fellowships in which 
a substantial amount of teaching may be done 
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tend to make any formal attempts to prepare 
them for college teaching largely unnecessary. 
However, the impression was gained from typi- 
cal comments of the deans that most of them 
are like the Committee on Preparation of Ph.D. 
Candidates for College Teaching of George 
Washington University, “far from being placidly 
content with the status quo.” There would seem 
to be rather general recognition among gradu- 
ate school deans of the idea that much more 
can be done to improve the quality of prepara- 
tion of those who are to become college teachers. 





INDIANA WORKSHOP ON FIFTH YEAR OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


‘hes Indiana State Teachers Association and 
Ball State Teachers College were the joint spon- 
sors of a workshop devoted to the theme of 
“Fifth Year of Teacher Education in Indiana,” 
held July 16-18, on the Ball State campus. Ap- 
proximately 100 participants included elementary 
and secondary public school teachers from both 
rural and urban centers, public school adminis- 
trators, college and university representatives 
from both public and private institutions, and 
representatives of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, and North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Indiana Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards took the lead 
in planning the workshop and all the resources 
of the College were placed at the service of the 
group. A subcommittee was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of formulating plans which were 
submitted to the full committee for considera- 
tion and approval. Recommendations and sug- 


gestions were solicited from educational leaders 


representing all segments of the profession. 

Seven study groups considered the following 
problems: aims and functions; curriculum; in- 
struction and methods; admission, retention, 
certification, and licensing; faculty, administra- 
tion, and institutional accreditation. Addresses 
were presented by Robert H. Wyatt, Executive 
Secretary, Indiana State Teachers Association; 
John G. Flowers, President, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College; Waurine Walker and 
T. M. © nnett, Chairman and Executive Secre- 
tary, respectively, of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

There is a strong feeling in the state that this 
workshop is a first step in the long-term study 
of problems connected with the fifth year of 
teacher education in Indiana. A spirit of aware- 
ness has been developed among all levels of the 
profession for the need of problem solving 
through cooperative study and action. A repre- 
sentative committee is already making plans for 
a follow-up workshop.—Eleanor Bly, President, 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 





A Review of 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 





AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education held its first meeting in 
Washington on November 14-16. The National 
Council is composed of 21 members, represent- 
ing the following constituent organizations: The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, The National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, The National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, and The 
National School Boards Association. The Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the National Education 
Association unanimously approved the proposal 
to establish the Council at its meeting in Detroit 
on July 2, following similar action by the other 
four constituent groups in 1951-52. 

Representatives on the Council, appointed by 
their respective organizations, are as follows: 

Representatives of teacher-education institu- 
tions (nominated by the AACTE): L. D. Has- 
kew, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Texas; Waldo E. Lessenger, Dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University; Henry H. Hill, 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Herbert D. Welte, President, New Britain (Con- 
necticut) State Teachers College; Charles J. 
Turck, President, Macalester College; Sister M. 
Augustine, President, Alverno College. 

Representatives of the teaching profession 
(nominated by National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and ap- 
pointed by the NEA Executive Committee) : 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, high school teacher, 
Pennsylvania; Margaret Perry, elementary school 
teacher, Oregon; Gladys Robinson, elementary 
school teacher, South Carolina; John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Missouri; C. O. 
Wright, Executive Secretary, Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association; C. O. Williams, Dean of Admis- 
sions, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Representatives of the state education legal 
authorities (three selected by The National 
Council of Chief State School Officers and three 
selected by The National Association of State 


Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion), NCCSSO representatives are: Roy E. Simp- 
son, California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Hilton C. Buley, New Hampshire 
State Commissioner of Education; Edgar Fuller, 
Executive Secretary, Washington. NASDTEC 
representatives are: F. Floyd Herr, Kansas State 
Department of Education; Harold J. Bowers, 
Ohio State Department of Education; Ermo H. 
Scott, Maine State Department of Education. 

Representatives of the local education legal 
authorities (selected by The National School 
Boards Association): F. H. Trotter, President 
of the Chattanooga School Board and President 
of NSBA; Clyde Moore, Professor of Education, 
Cornell University, President of the Ithaca School 
Board; Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary, 
Chicago. 

The first meeting of the Council was devoted 
to organizational plans and development of a 
blueprint for future work. Under the terms 
upon which the Council was activated, it will 
not begin the actual work of accrediting until 
July 1, 1954, at which time it will assume this 
function now being carried on by the AACTE. 
The interim period between now and 1954 will 
be devoted largely to development of Council 
policies and procedures. 

Temporary officers elected to serve until Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, pending adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws are: Chairman, Waldo E. Les- 
senger; Vice Chairman, C. O. Williams; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Edgar Fuller. The Executive 
Committee will include the officers and the fol- 
lowing members: Harold J. Bowers, Edward 
Tuttle, Herbert D. Welte, and Gladys Robinson. 


The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has announced that tentative 
schedules are now available for use in their in- 
tervisitation program for the fields of business 
education, library science, physical education, 
health education, and recreation. The standards 
and schedules for these fields are supplementary 
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to those of the AACTE for teacher-education 
programs, and any institution scheduled for re- 
visitation may elect to use them for any of the 
special subject fields included in its program. 
Visiting specialists will be designated by each 
special field to join the AACTE visiting team. 
This is a voluntary experiment for those institu- 
tions interested in closer evaluation of these 
subject-matter fields, and it is hoped that the 
experience gained in this procedure will pro- 
vide information for the improvement of both 
the AACTE schedules and the subject fields. 
Copies of the schedules will be sent upon re- 
quest to any or all member institutions sched- 
uled for revisitation prior to the 1953 Annual 
Meeting. 


Goals of Learning in the Elementary School 
is being published this month by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. This is the official report of 
the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, organized last year under 
the joint sponsorship of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and Educational Testing Service. 


The Eighth Annual National Conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards will be held at 
Miami Beach, Florida, June 24-27, 1953. The 
theme of the conference will be “The Cer- 
tification of Teachers,” marking the first time 
that the organized teaching profession has given 
concerted study at the national level to the prob- 
lem of teacher licensure and its relation to other 
aspects of teacher education and professional 
standards. While attention will be given to the 
technical requirements for endorsement, the con- 
ference will be devoted to much more compre- 
hensive problems, such as the relationship of cer- 
tification to in-service growth and to preservice 
preparation. National professional organizations 
interested in the problem have been asked to set 
up special committees to study certification re- 
quirements in their respective field and to make 
recommendations to the conference. 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators will hold its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, February 14-19, 1953. “Education for Na- 
tional Security” is the theme of the convention. 


The Teacher and Professional Organizations 
will come from the press in time for use in 
teacher-education institutions during the second 
semester of this school year. The volume, issued 
in mimeographed form last year, has been com- 
pletely revised in the light of suggestions re- 
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ceived from the 25 selected teacher-education 
institutions which used it experimentally last 
fall. Designed for use in preservice teacher- 
education programs for the orientation of stu- 
dents to the professional phases of their careers, 
the volume contains 16 teaching units under the 
following major sections: Section I, A Teacher 
Looks at the Profession; Section Il, A Teacher 
Grows Professionally; Section Ill, A Teacher 
Looks at the Past and the Future. 


The Sixth Annual Series of Regional Confer- 
ences on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards are scheduled in January as follows: 

January 2-3. New York, Hotel New Yorker. 
States included are: Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia. 

January 9-10. Atlanta, Hotel Henry W. Grady. 
States included are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

January 19-20. Chicago, Hotel Sherman. States 
included are: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin. 

January 23-24. Kansas City, Kansas, The Town 
House. States included are: Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Texas. 

January 26-27. Colorado Springs, Broadmoor 
Hotel. States included are: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

January 30-31. San Francisco, Hotel Bellevue. 
States included are: California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. 

The conferences will emphasize formulation 
of state action programs: (1) to implement the 
findings of the Kalamazoo National Conference, 
the theme of which was “Evaluating Progress 
and Charting the Future of Teacher Education,” 
and (2) to seek solutions to pressing problems in 
the area of professional standards. Specific prob- 
lems to be considered are: (1) improving pre- 
service laboratory experiences, (2) developing 
fifth-year programs of teacher education, (3) 
improving the content of professional education 
courses, (4) developing criteria for selective ad- 
mission into teacher education, (5) initiating 
action programs based upon teacher supply-de- 
mand information, (6) increasing the prestige 
of the teaching profession. 


The National School Boards Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City, February 12-14. 
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The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
is offering approximately 250 Faculty Fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1953-54 to college 
teachers throughout the United States. Each 
fellowship provides a grant approximately equiv- 
alent to the salary of the recipient plus certain 
expenses. Each candidate must be nominated 
by his institution, which agrees to continue the 
recipient in his teaching career in 1954-55. Ap- 
plications must be submitted by January 10, 
1953, and announcement of the awards will be 
made on April 1. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held its 32nd Annual Meeting, November 27-29, 
at Dallas, Texas. More than 1400 social studies 
teachers and administrators from throughout 
the United States participated in a discussion 
of urgent problems concerning social studies 
instruction at all grade levels and in various 
subject-matter areas. 

Among the topics discussed in the 30 section 
meetings were: “Evaluation in Social Educa- 
tion,” “Challenges of the Gifted Student,” “Pri- 
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orities in Social Studies Instruction,” “Proposals 
for an Articulated Curriculum,” “Teacher Edu- 
cation,” and “Censorship and School Materials.” 
General-session speakers included: Ben M. Cher- 
rington, University of Denver and Regional 
Director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Roger Albright, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America; Stanley Andrews, Administra- 
tor, Technical Cooperation Administration; 
Clarence W. Sorensen, Illinois State Normal 
University and Educational Consultant to the 
Government of Pakistan. 

John H. Haefner, University High School, 
State University of lowa, served as Program 
Chairman. 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educational 
Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing cen- 
ters throughout the United States on Saturday, 
February 14, 1953. Application forms, informa- 
tion, and sample test questions may be obtained 
from college officials, school superintendents, or 
directly from Educational Testing Service, P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


STATE BY STATE 


ARKANSAS 

New Ford Plan. Under an initial grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 15 
public and private colleges in Arkansas are be- 
ginning work on an experiment in teacher edu- 
cation. Students may elect the present teacher- 
education curriculum in any of the colleges or 
they may enter the new program. After a period 
of several years an attempt will be made to 
evaluate the relative merits of the present and 
the experimental program. It is expected that 
the first students will enter the new program in 
September, 1953. (For full description, see “Ford 
Foundation-Arkansas Experiment,” page 260, this 
issue.) —C. M. Clarke. 


CALIFORNIA 


New Requirements in Physical Education. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy 
E. Simpson appointed a statewide committee in 
1950 to revise the present program of prepara- 
tion and certification for teachers of physical 
education. The committee of 35 persons consists 
of six representatives from college and university 
departments of physical education for men, five 
representatives from college and university de- 


partments of physical education for women, 
seven school administrators, three school super- 
visors, six secondary school teachers of physical 
education, four special advisors for elementary 
education, and four consultants from the State 
Department of Education. 

The committee has completed a tentative re- 
port which includes proposed recommendations 
for revamping programs of preparation for such 
teachers and for revising the requirements of 
the special secondary credential in physical edu- 
cation. 

The committee began its work by undertaking 
a factual analysis to determine the functions 
and competences needed by the teacher of 
physical education. A major contribution to its 
study of function and competence was the “Re- 
port of the National Conference on Undergradu- 
ate Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion” held at Jackson's Mill, West Virginia, in 
1948, and a statewide study conducted in Cali- 
fornia during the fall of 1951 under the direc- 
tion of the state committee by Eleanor C. 
Coombe, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at San Jose State College. 

On the basis of its conclusions regarding the 
competences needed by teachers of physical 
education, the committee spent its second year 
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determining appropriate preparation and experi- 
ences and the type of standards, in terms of both 
credential requirements and accreditation guide- 
lines, which would implement such a program 
of preparation. 

In addition to presenting tentative recom- 
mendations to the California Council on Teacher 
Education and to the annual conference of the 
California Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, the committee plans 
to hold a series of conferences with school ad- 
ministrators. In cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education, the committee will 
sponsor two one-day workshops—one to be held 
in northern California, and one in southern Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of these workshops is to 
bring together representatives from departments 
of education, men’s and women’s departments 
of physical education in California junior col- 
leges and four-year colleges and universities 
to discuss and evaluate the committee’s pro- 


posals. 


Report of Unplaced Teachers. At the sugges- 
tion of several county superintendents of schools, 
and in cooperation with the Placement Directors 
of the 36 colleges and universities accredited by 
the State Board of Education to prepare teachers 
and the two placement offices of the California 
Teachers Association, the State Department of 
Education has initiated an experimental plan 
for reporting unplaced teachers. The purpose of 
the report is to keep the offices of county super- 
intendents of schools informed of the number 
of qualified, regularly certificated personnel still 
available for employment as of July 1, August I, 
and September 1 of each year. This was accom- 
plished by having each Placement Director re- 
port to the State Department of Education the 
number of candidates still unplaced on each of 
these three dates and to indicate the candidates’ 
type of credential, major field of preparation, 
and preference for geographic location. The re- 
ports from the Placement Directors are compiled 
into a statewide report and distributed to each 
county superintendent of schools by the 10th of 
each month. 

County superintendents of schools have been 
using the state report as a guide in determining 
the necessity for requesting emergency creden- 
tials. : 

The report for July, 1952, showed 2,493 un- 
placed teaching personnel, but by September 1 
the report showed only 1,075. Available evidence 
indicates that most of those reported unplaced 
on September 1 had secured positions by the 
opening of school. Still many superintendents 


had not completely filled their teaching vacan- 
cies. As a consequence there has been a marked 
upsurge in the number of applications for 
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emergency credentials received by the Creden- 
tials Office during the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember. 

While this increased demand for emergency 
credentials was expected at the elementary level, 
at the secondary level an oversupply of teachers 
was anticipated. The oversupply of secondary 
teachers reported in April had disappeared by 
September 1. Placement Directors cite two pos- 
sible explanations for this: (1) Many credential 
candidates did not take teaching positions, pre- 
ferring to accept higher paying positions in 
fields other than teaching, and (2) school enroll- 
ment apparently has been larger than antici- 
pated. 

This increased demand for teachers, when 
considered with a ten per cent decrease in the 
number of persons preparing in California 
colleges and universities for public school teach- 
ing service, indicates a growing crisis in the 
teacher shortage.—James C. Stone. 


DELAWARE 


New Student Teaching Program. Emphasis 
was given to the new program for student teach- 
ing at a workshop held by the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, September 2-3. 
The new program differs from the old in that it 
provides for eight weeks of full-time student 
teaching off-campus instead of six weeks, and 
every member of the School of Education staff 
is to be assigned duties in connection with the 
supervision of student teachers. This change was 
prompted by two general considerations: (1) a 
large number of student teachers could be helped 
more effectively if the supervisory groups were 
enlarged; and (2) the University staff members 
could better determine the effectiveness of their 
teaching and the pertinence of their materials 
through a closer contact with student teachers 
and the public schools. 

Some of the participants will do their student 
teaching for eight consecutive weeks; others will 
divide their student teaching, completing six 
weeks at one time and two weeks at another. It 
is hoped that a study of these differing programs 
will reveal some evidence regarding the value of 
one consistent period of teaching as compared 
with the divided program.—A. J. Dolio. 


GEORGIA 

Commission Activities. In August, 200 local 
unit TEPS Committee chairmen and local unit 
presidents came together for a three-day work- 
shop at Young Harris College, sponsored annu- 
ally by the Georgia Education Association. 
Topics for consideration were (1) Certification 
Policies and Practices, (2) Continuation of Pro- 
fessional Certificates, and (3) Selection and Re- 
cruitment of Teachers. 
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Last year the State TEPS Committee developed 
a teacher questionnaire which will be distributed 
to the 27,000 teachers in the State. This state- 
wide study is intended to accomplish four things: 
(1) Give all teachers, administrators and super- 
visors in our public schools an opportunity to 
evaluate objectively their preservice education 
experience in light of its value to them in their 
present educational activity; (2) provide public 
school people with a medium of expression 
through which to participate in shaping a pro- 
gram of teacher education and certification; (3) 
act as an instrument of guidance and self-evalua- 
tion for those needing to upgrade their certifi- 
cates and do further college work; (4) provide 
teacher-training institutions with specific infor- 
mation helpful in their programs of self-study 
and improvement. 

The local unit TEPS Committee chairmen will 
administer the questionnaire in each local unit. 
Each chairman spent two hours at the workshop 
mentioned above studying the questionnaire and 
asking questions concerning the fine points which 
might cause discussion on the part of those scor- 
ing the instruments. Results of the question- 
naire will be punched for machine tabulation. 
Our State TEPS Committee will center its in- 
terest around the questionnaire, giving the 
project much time and effort.—H. S. Shearouse. 


INDIANA 

Pokagon Teacher Education Workshop. The 
fifth Indiana Workshop on Teacher Education 
was held at Pokagon State Park, November 9-12, 
under the chairmanship of Hannah Hicks of 
Indiana University. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Are There Better Ways to Educate 
Teachers for Indiana Schools?” The problems 
considered were: “Crucial Issues in Teacher Ed- 
ucation,” “Implications of the Arkansas-Ford 
Foundation Plan of Teacher Education,” and 
“The Syracuse Plan of Teacher Education.”— 
Donald M. Sharp. 


IOWA 


New Certification Program. Iowa's new cer- 
tificate standards became effective August 31, 
1952. Prior to their adoption, a printed state- 
ment of the proposed standards was widely dis- 
tributed and each of the teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions in the State was asked to study the 
new requirements. 

The new program permits greater flexibility 
in teacher education curricula, providing for 
conversion of the high school certificate to the 
elementary school certificate and vice versa. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of general 
education in the preparation of teachers. Pro- 
fessional requirements for secondary school 
teachers have been increased and are now com- 
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parable to those for elementary school teachers. 
Requirements for administrative and supervisory 
personnel have been revised and, in most cases, 
increased.—Wayland Osborn. 


Student Laboratory Experiences. Coe College 
and the Cedar Rapids Public Schools have en- 
tered into a cooperative arrangement which will 
provide extended laboratory experiences for stu- 
dents and also provide some leisure time to the 
teachers in service. Junior and senior students 
at Coe College, who are preparing for elementary 
school teaching, are assigned to the elementary 
schools in Cedar Rapids to assist regular teach- 
ers in working with the children in the cafe- 
terias and with other activities of the lunch 
hour. Each student assistant is on duty one 
hour each school day. The Cedar Rapids Public 
Schools pay for this service, and the money de- 
posited with the College applies on the tuition 
of students involved in the program. Seniors 
who are enrolled for student teaching are as- 
signed to do their teaching in the same school. 


This year the program is on an experimental 
basis with six college students assigned to the 
smaller elementary schools of the city. The plan 
is to expand the program so that there will be at 
least one student assistant in each of the 20 ele- 
mentary schools in Cedar Rapids.—John A. 
Fisher. 


KENTUCKY 


News Notes. Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards was one of the three major 
areas of study at the third annual KEA Leader- 
ship Conference, held at Richmond, August 7-9. 


Recommendations of the conference were dis- 
tributed to all teacher-education institutions, 
members of the Council on Public Higher Edu- 
cation, superintendents, officers of local educa- 
tion associations, and the participants. Among 
the recommendations reported were: (1) Broader 
concepts of child growth and development should 
be included in courses, laboratory experiences, 
and in in-service education programs. (2) Col- 
lege teachers should have teaching experience 
in the area and on the level of the teachers 
which they will train. (3) Teacher-education 
colleges should use in their methods of teaching 
the democratic processes of the highest order. 
(4) The selection process for candidates for the 
teaching profession should begin in the elemen- 
tary school and continue through the high school 
and college. (5) It is the duty of the profession 
to interpret to the parents and to the public the 
necessity for professionally prepared teachers. 

The advisory committee to the Council on 
Public Higher Education has invited a commit- 
tee from the Kentucky TEPS Commission to 
work with it in developing criteria for the future 
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approval of teacher-education programs in Ken- 
tucky.—Nona Burress. 


Ford Plan at Louisville. The Ford Founda- 
tion experimental program for training ten ele- 
mentary teachers annually for a four-year period, 
beginning this fall at the University of Louis- 
ville, seeks to improve the quality of elementary 
school teaching and to attract to the field of 
elementary teaching more students with a high 
level of intelligence, who also have the qualities 
and the professional desire necessary for becom- 
ing successful teachers. Undergraduate students 
in the program follow a curriculum emphasiz- 
ing courses which will result in the broad, cul- 
tural background needed by elementary teachers. 
Upon graduation with a bachelor’s degree, stu- 
dents will continue a two-year graduate program, 
including the intervening summer session, leading 
to a master’s degree. All professional courses 
included in the state program of teacher educa- 
tion and certification are included in this experi- 
mental program. It is the purpose of the pro- 
gram to correlate and integrate the students’ 
professional education courses and experiences 
with classroom observation, participation, and 
student teaching throughout the two graduate 
years in such a manner that theory and practice 
of teaching may go hand in hand.—Joe F. 
Wilkes. 


MAINE 


Normal Schools Become Colleges. The State 
Board of Education established on September 1, 
1952, four-year degree-granting programs in ele- 
mentary education in the Aroostook State Nor- 
mal School at Presque Isle and the Washington 
State Normal School at Machias. Classification 
automatically retitles these schools as teachers 
colleges. Maine now is operating four teachers 
colleges and one three-year elementary program. 

Accompanying this change in policy is the 
upgrading of the requirement for the first full 
professional grade elementary certificate to a 
minimum of four years.—Ermo H. Scott. 


MARYLAND 


Special Summer Program for Elementary 
Teachers. In order to meet the critical need for 
elementary school teachers, the Towson State 
Teachers College has been operating a special 
summer program planned cooperatively with 
representatives of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the various school systems of Mary- 
land. The program is designed for graduates 
of liberal arts colleges and for majors in sec- 
ondary education. 

The State requirement for certification is a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in elementary 
education. The special program permits the 


carrying of eight semester hours a summer, so 
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that a candidate can nearly complete certifica- 
tion in three summer sessions. 

The first-year program is operated as an inte- 
grated course designed to give students an over 
view of the elementary school curricuium, to ac- 
quaint them with classroom procedures, and to 
help them understand elementary school chil- 
dren. The candidate is brought into contact 
with elementary children from the very first day. 
The second- and third-year programs are made 
up of courses in elementary education. 


The Towson State Teachers College concen- 
trates its efforts during the summer on this spe- 
cial program which provides additional teachers 
for the elementary schools in the State. A total 
of 677 students has enrolled since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1949.—Earle Hawkins. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commission Activities. The major work of 
the Massachusetts Professional Standards Com- 
mittee has been devoted to the implementation 
of a five-point program adopted by the delega- 
tion in January, 1952, requesting the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation, the Council for Public 
Schools, and the State Department of Education, 
and other interested agencies to promote vigor- 
ously an action program to: (1) secure wide 
publicity for teacher recruitment; (2) protect 
schools from unprofessional practices arising out 
of emergencies; (3) support the State Depart- 
ment of Education in its request for adequate 
funds; (4) give every possible assistance to the 
evaluation of the teacher-education programs in 
the liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, and 
schools of education; (5) encourage other liberal 
arts colleges to explore the possibility of setting 
up a teacher-education program of professional 
quality. 

So far, the Committee has taken steps toward 
the implementation of points 1 and 3. It has 
directed a letter to superintendents of schools 
and presidents of local teachers associations call- 
ing attention to the urgent need for qualified 
teachers in the elementary schools of the State. 
The letter pointed out that the state teachers 
colleges are best situated to meet this need, par- 
ticularly if their plant facilities and personnel 
are expanded as recommended by the State De- 
partment of Education. The Committee urged 
superintendents and presidents of local teachers 
associations to organize support in behalf of 
bills, pending before the Legislature, designed 
to fulfill these needs. A second letter called at- 
tention to the goal of the committee for a well- 
qualified teacher in every classroom and re- 
quested superintendents, principals, guidance 
personnel, teachers, and parents to join in a 
program of action designed to fulfill this end. 
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The Committee set forth a program of spe- 
cifics and, in the implementation of point 1, sev- 
eral other steps were taken. The State Depart- 
ment of Education agreed to devote a session of 
the superintendents conference to the topic of 
teacher education and the analysis of teaching 
as a profession, and to set up a panel consisting 
of representatives of superintendents, guidance 
directors, presidents of teachers colleges, and the 
M.T.F. to discuss the recruitment of teachers in 
the high schools of the State. 

The Chairman of the Committee has served 
in three independent capacities: (1) as a co- 
operating agent of the committee in a three-day 
visit of the AACTE to Boston University School 
of Education; (2) as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the regional conference of the 
National TEPS, held in January, 1952; (3) as 
chairman of a panel discussing the subject of 
teacher recruitment on the high school level be- 
fore a secondary school conference.—Frederick O. 
Holmes. 


Recent Legislation. Several acts of the 1952 
Legislature are of significance to education in 
Massachusetts. One act postponed for two years 
some of the certification requirements, estab- 
lished under the new certification law of 1951. 
The Legislature felt that the enforcement of 
certification requirements, set up by the State 
Board of Education, should be postponed to 
allow students and colleges more time in which 
to comply with requirements as to courses of 
study. 

Another act makes provision for the construc- 
tion of an auditorium-gymnasium building at 
Framingham Teachers College, a gymnasium 
building and the cost of plans and specifications 
for a dormitory building at Bridgewater, a 
science building at North Adams, and fire protec- 
tion and lighting improvements at Fitchburg. 

A third act reorganized the State Department 
of Education to some extent. Previously there 
has been a Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and State Teachers Colleges. Now 
the Division is composed of one section relating 
to elementary and secondary education and one 
related to teachers colleges.—Hugh Nixon. 

Teachers College of the City of Boston, for- 
merly conducted by the School Department of 
the City of Boston, became a State Teachers 
College on September 1, 1952, by act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature.—Patrick J. Sullivan. 


MINNESOTA 
Commission Activities. Fifteen members and 
consultants of the Minnesota TEPS Commis- 
sion participated in a two-day work session at 
St. Paul, August 29-30. Several new members 
have been appointed to the Commission and 
much time was devoted to a review of state, 
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regional, and national TEPS meetings with em- 
phasis on implications for the Minnesota TEPS 
program. Consideration was given to progress 
reports of the committees working on recruit- 
ment, in-service research, and the revision of 
the “Minnesota Handbook for Teachers.” The 
Commission recommended that energies be con- 
centrated on in-service education of teachers dur- 
ing 1952-53. 


News Notes. The Minneapolis-St. Paul Divi- 
sion of the Minnesota Education Association 
held a one-day conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards at Coffman 
Memorial Union, University of Minnesota, Sep- 
tember 27. The meeting was sponsored by the 
TEPS Committee of the Twin Cities Division. 
Ruth Stout, member of the National TEPS Com- 
mission, and Florence Dunn, member of the 
Minnesota TEPS Commission, outlined national 
and state programs. Paul Grim, Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota, reported on 
the Des Moines regional conference of the Na- 
tional TEPS Commission. Topics for group dis- 
cussion were: teacher welfare, salary schedules, 
professional organizations, ethics and public re- 
lations, and meeting current criticisms of teacher- 
education programs. All eight divisions of the 
Minnesota Education Association have held 
TEPS conferences within the last two years.— 
Amanda Aarestad. 


MISSISSIPPI 


News Notes. Several hundred administrators 
attended the workshop for school administrators 
held at Mississippi Southern College during the 
past summer. Outstanding educators providing 
leadership for the conference were: Paul R. 
Mort, Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Virgil Rogers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Battle Creek; Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, College 
of Education, Ohio State University; John Guy 
Fowlkes, Dean, College of Education, University 
of Wisconsin; Harl Douglass, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Colorado. Also attend- 
ing were members of the Legislative Committee 
which is making a thorough study of educational 
needs in Mississippi. 

At Mississippi State College a conference for 
college instructors on the improvement of teach- 
ing was attended by more than 100 professors 
from the colleges of the State and the University 
of Mississippi. 

The University of Mississippi conducted a one- 
week work conference for elementary principals. 
Willard Elsbree, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was a visiting consultant. During 
the same period, a professional education confer- 
ence was conducted with Harold Benjamin and 
Willard E. Goslin, Professors of Education, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, as leaders. 
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During the latter part of the summer the 
University of Mississippi provided a three-week 
workshop in the field of economic education for 
more than 50 secondary school teachers and 
school administrators. S. P. McCutchen of New 
York University was consultant for the work- 
shop. 

The University of Mississippi and Millsaps 
College of Jackson have been cooperating in a 
graduate center in which a major portion of the 
work in professional education has been done 
on the graduate level. During the fall semester, 
the University and Delta State Teachers College 
developed a similar program. The development 
of these two centers, together with the graduate 
work now being conducted at Mississippi South- 
ern College, Mississippi State College, and Mis- 
sissippi College, will increase the opportunity for 
graduate study for the teachers of Mississippi.— 
Forrest W. Murphy. 


MONTANA 


State Commission News. The TEPS Commit- 
tee of the Montana Education Association made 
the following recommendations at its fall meet- 
ing: 

1. That legislation pertaining to the prepara- 
tion of teachers be enacted by the 1953 Montana 
Legislative Assembly. The Committee went on 
record as follows: No teacher with less than two 
years of college preparation should be employed 
after September, 1953; a minimum of three years 
of college preparation should be required after 
September, 1955; and a minimum of four college 
years after September, 1959. The proposed 
limits will be a forward step in putting teeth 
into Montana's cerification requirements, making 
it possible to abolish emergency certification of 
less than two years, and will guarantee better 
qualified teachers for Montana’s school children, 
especially those in isolated areas. 

The Committee favored the abolition of county 
certification. Since World War II, it has been 
necessary for the State certification office to allow 
county committees to certify teachers in order to 
meet the shortage of teachers. While many of 
these teachers have degrees (earned years ago), 
schoolrooms are too often staffed with unqualified 
teachers who do not meet the minimum standard 
of two college years of preparation. It is esti- 
mated that there are some 500 teachers working 
on this type of permit. 

2. That schools operating with unqualified 
teachers should not receive the same amount of 
state aid as those with qualified teachers. Mon- 
tana has a good financial foundation program 
and, while a ten to 15 per cent raise in the base 
will be proposed for legislative action, the Com- 
mittee felt that qualifications of teachers should 
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be included in the distribution bases of the 
program. 

§. That the Committee endorse proposed legis- 
lation affecting Montana's 56 county superin- 
tendents. The legislation proposed by the 
County Superintendents Association (previously 
endorsed by the MEA Delegate Assembly) would 
raise the qualifications of county superintendents, 
place their election on a non-partisan basis, and 
provide for better salaries. The improved quali- 
fications call for an elementary advanced cer- 
tificate, plus credits in school administration, 
school finance, and elementary supervision, with 
emphasis on rural education, and three years of 
successful experience as a teacher, principal or 
superintendent. The proposed salary raise, from 
county and state funds, would bring salaries for 
all county superintendents to $5200. 

The foregoing recommendations will be pre- 
sented by the MEA’s TEPS Committee in report 
form to the Delegate Assembly.—Gladys Johnson. 


NEW YORK 


Workshop in Elementary Education. “Strength- 
ening The Work In the Education Sequence” 
was the theme of a workshop held on the campus 
of the State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, September 3-9. Ten representatives 
from elementary education departments and 
campus school staffs of each of the 11 New York 
State Teachers Colleges attended. 

The workshop was divided into five groups. 
The subjects and consultants were: (1) “Human 
Growth and Development,” Dr. Donald Snygg, 
Professor of Psychology, Oswego; (2) “Directing 
Developmental Teaching Experiences,” Merle 
M. Ohlsen, Director of Student Teaching, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; (3) “Community Experiences 
Related to Preservice Teacher Education,” T. M. 
Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; (4) “Improving Teaching-Learning 
Situations for our Students,” Harry N. Rivlin, 
Chairman, Department of Education, Queens 
College; (5) “Improving Evaluating Instruments 
and Procedures in the Education Sequence,” 
George Angell, Acting President, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, New Paltz. 

Group reports and conference addresses were 
published and made available to participants. 


News Notes. The faculty of the State Univer- 
sity College for Teachers at Buffalo met in a 
General Education Workshop, September 9-12. 
The purpose of the conference was to examine 
the report of the General Education Committee 
of the faculty, a report which has been more 
than a year in preparation. It is anticipated 
that within the ensuing year, through additional 
conferences, the faculty will develop a core of 
general education courses.—Harvey M. Rice. 
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State Commission News. The certification pro- 
gram of the New York TEPS Committee was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the New 
York State Teachers Association at their August 
meeting and was presented to the House of 
Delegates of the Association at its annual meet- 
ing in November. It centers around two main 
issues: (1) That five years of approved prepara- 
tion shall be the basis for the issuance of the 
permanent form of teaching certificate; that the 
validity of said certificate shall include all sub- 
ject fields in which the preparation, completed 
by the candidate, satisfies the minimum specific 
content and professional requirements prescribed 
in the regulations by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. (2) That the New York State Teachers 
Association, the State Education Department, 
local teachers associations, school boards, PTA 
and other citizens’ and professional groups make 
every effort to remove causes that lead to teacher 
shortages (i.e., inadequate salaries, lack of pro- 
fessional recognition, and lack of community 
appreciation of teachers). When, under condi- 
tions of extreme urgency, it is necessary to issue 
substandard certificates: (a) Such temporary 
certificates should be issued only after the avail- 
able supply of qualified teachers is exhausted, 
should be granted for one year only, and should 
be renewed only after a survey to discover 
whether qualified teachers are available. (b) 
The Intensive Teacher Training Program should 
be utilized only as a temporary expedient to 
meet an emergency shortage. Permanent certifi- 
cates should be issued to graduates of such pro- 
grams only after they have met the standards 
set up for regularly prepared teachers. 

The Committee is on record that substandard 
certification definitely should be so labeled and 
should be limited in both duration and scope. 
In endorsing the five-year standard, the Commit- 
tee realizes the immediate attainment of such a 
goal is practically impossible, but proposes in- 
termediate steps whereby, through provisional 
certication and continued growth in service, such 
a goal becomes possible over an extended period. 

Throughout the year the Committee has con- 
tinued to work to stimulate local associations 
and individual teachers to find well-qualified 
candidates for the teaching profession. 

The Committee has sent letters to the local 
associations of the State, asking them to take 
definite action to find young men and women 
who should become teachers. It also prepared a 
one-page feature, “What is Your Professional 
Achievement Quotient,” which was published 
in the October, 1952 issue of New York State 
Education. It is a group test of professional 


achievement for local teachers associations. 


The Committee proposes that state, local and 
zone units (a) continue to emphasize the recruit- 
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ment of well-qualified candidates; (b) spell out 
in detail programs of in-service growth in many 
areas at many levels; and (c) implement the 
certification program.—Thomas R. Miller. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Workshop at Appalachian. The second an- 


nual teacher-education workshop was held at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, August 
4-15. The workshop was under the direction of 
Robert C. Moon, Director of Off-Campus Stu- 
dent Teaching, Florida State University, assisted 
by Herbert Wey, Director of Teacher Education, 
Ben Horton, Jr., and Paul Clem, all of Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College. The 75 prob- 
lems presented for consideration were grouped 
into five major areas of interest: (1) orientation 
of the supervising teacher and the student 
teacher; (2) conference procedures; (3) evalua- 
tion of student teaching; (4) development of 
proper relations between the administration, the 
supervising teacher, and the student teacher, 
and (5) the role of the supervising teacher in 
assisting and planning with the student teacher. 
Each member of the workshop chose one of the 
topics for major consideration and study.—Her- 
bert Wey. 


OKLAHOMA 


New Accreditation Plan. A cooperative plan 
for the approval of teacher-education institu- 
tions has been inaugurated by the State Board 
of Education. Acting upon recommendations 
of the Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, the State Board of Edu- 
cation has established a State plan for the evalu- 
ation of teacher-education institutions. The plan 
represents a joint project of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the 17 teacher-education in- 
stitutions presently approved for teacher educa- 
tion, and the Oklahoma Education Association. 
Southwestern State College at Weatherford was 
the first institution to be visited by a nine- 
member committee appointed under the new 
plan. Recommendations of the Committee will 
be made to the State Board of Education, as a 
result of which the Board may give approval, 
qualified approval, or disapproval to the insti- 
tution for teacher education. The remaining 16 
institutions will be visited by designated commit- 
tees during the year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


News Notes. Carl Seifert, a member of the 
Pennsylvania TEPS Commission and for several 
years Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universities, has been 
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appointed Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Pennsylvania. Mr. Seifert will be 
in charge of higher education. 

The State Teachers College at Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the first teacher-educa- 
tion institutions to embark on a full-time stu- 
dent teacher program for a full semester, thus 
providing opportunities for the student to have 
a greater sampling of all the activities of the 
regular teacher. Such student teachers will gain 
information in home room activities and will 
profit by the associations and relations of teach- 
ers and parents through home visitations and 
meetings of the Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. All of the State Teachers Colleges of Penn- 
sylvania will have a similar program of student 
teaching within the next three years.—Thomas 
P. North. 

One phase of the teacher-education program 
in Pennsylvania, promoted by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, was the Second 
Annual Work Conference sponsored by the De- 
partment of Higher Education in Harrisburg on 
November 21-22. The three discussion groups 
considered mid-century opportunities for youth 
in (1) moral and spiritual values, (2) intelli- 
gent citizenship, and (3) interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Classroom 
Teachers at its Bedford Springs Conference, 
October 17-18, considered the “3-R’'s” for teach- 
ers—relationships that strengthen, responsibili- 
ties that challenge, and rewards that stimulate. 
Several of the ten topics discussed in the study 
groups were directly related to the teacher- 
education movement. Examples of these were: 
professional standards, professional codes, pro- 
fessional membership, and education for world 
understanding. —Eugene P. Bertin. 


The Pennsylvania TEPS Commission held its 
fifth annual statewide conference at The Penn- 
sylvania State College on October 31 and No- 
vember 1, 1952. The major theme of the con- 
ference this year was “Teachers For The 50's.” 
The results of the conference were consolidated 
into 12 specific recommendations—two from 
each group. The topics discussed by each of 
the six groups were as follows: (1) Identifying 
and Interpreting the Distinctive Characteristics 
of Teacher Education; (2) Increasing the Pres- 
tige of the Teaching Profession; (3) Defining 
and Resolving Current Issues in the Education 
of Teachers; (4) Developing Competencies in 
the Education of the Teacher to Deal with the 
Major Issues, Problems, and Conflicts of Our 
Times; (5) Developing Administrative Proce- 
dures to Permit the Teacher to Render Maxi- 
mum Professional Service to the School Child; 
(6) Developing Administrative Procedures for 
the More Effective Use of Modern Educational 
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Devices—Motion Picture, Radio, Television, etc. 
The conference was attended by 135 selected 
leaders from the nine convention districts of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and represented practically all categories of 
educational interest in the Commonwealth. 

At its October meeting the Pennsylvania 
Commission recommended an amendment to 
the State School Code, limiting the life of the 
Provisional College Certificate to three annual 
school terms within the five-year period follow- 
ing the date of issue. The Commission also ap- 
proved the continuation of the statewide study 
of supply and demand of teachers. —T.P.N. 

The Pennsylvania TEPS Commission is co- 
operating with the Department of Public In- 
struction and the PSEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers in an effort to develop an official 
or legal definition of “Supervisor” to be used 
as a basis for a salary schedule and recognized 
status in the school code. —E.P.B. 


RHODE ISLAND 


New Certification Requirements. A _ State 
Board of Education was created by the Legisla- 
ture in 1951 to replace the office of Director of 
Education as the state education authority. One 
of the first actions of the new Board was the 
revision of certification regulations. The new 
regulations, which became effective August 1, 
1952, set up requirements much higher than the 
old ones and are quite similar to those con- 
tained in the Eight-State Reciprocity Agree- 
ments. The old regulations did not require 
student teaching for initial certification, and 
certification in the secondary school was the 
blanket type for academic subjects. A minimum 
of six semester hours of student teaching is re- 
quired in the new requirements and certifica- 
tion to teach secondary school subjects is by 
endorsement of areas. 

Developments in teacher education have par- 
alleled the adoption of the new regulations. 

(1) Providence College, a liberal arts college 
for men, has established a student teaching pro- 
gram in which the students do six semester 
hours of supervised teaching in their senior 
year. (2) Salve Regina College, a recently es- 
tablished liberal arts college for women, has 
inaugurated a student teaching program in 
which students do 12 semester hours of full- 
time student teaching. (3) Pembroke College, 
the women’s college of Brown University, has 
begun to develop an elementary education pro- 
gram. (4) A number of liberal arts graduates 
with some preparation in education, who have 
been certificated previously, are now enrolled 
as special students or graduate students prepar- 
ing to meet the new certification requirements. 
(5) The ban on married women has been re- 
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laxed by some local school committees, and 
qualified married women are now filling vacan- 
cies previously filled by unqualified, single girls. 
—William P. Robinson, Jr. 


TEXAS 


State Board of Examiners for Teacher Edu- 
cation. In April, 1950, the State Board of Edu- 
cation authorized a statewide study of teacher 
education with special reference to certifica- 
tion. This study has been under way since 
July, 1950, as a cooperative endeavor of the 
Texas State Teachers Association, Texas Voca- 
tional Association, Texas Council on Teacher 
Education, and the Texas Education Agency. 

A steering committee, representative of the 
participating agencies, has had the responsibil- 
ity for directing the project. The first phase 
of the study has been completed and the com- 
mittee is writing a summary report of the find- 
ings and the recommendations which will grow 
out of the project. 

One of the recommendations is that the 
Texas Education Agency reconstitute the State 
Board of Examiners, as provided for by present 
law, in order that the Agency may have avail- 
able a professional advisory group to assist in 
establishing policies and practices with respect 
to teacher education and certification. Other 
recommendations of the steering committee, in 
part, are as follows: 

Membership. The State Board of Examiners 
for Teacher Education is to be composed of 15 
outstanding educators who are actively engaged 
as teachers or administrators in the elementary 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges, sen- 
ior colleges, and universities of Texas. The 
Board shall have represented on it at all times 
five members who are actively engaged in in- 
stitutions with approved programs of teacher 
education, five members who are actively en- 
gaged in the administration of elementary and 
secondary schools, and five members who are 
actively engaged in teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Functions. The following functions will be 
assigned to the State Board of Examiners for 
Teacher Education by statute or regulations: 
(1) to advise the Commissioner of Education 
on the issuance of teacher certificates by exam- 
ination; (2) to establish standards for, and to 
recommend approval of, institutional teacher- 
education programs as a basis for certification; 
(3) to recommend standards for evaluating 
diplomas or certificates from other states pre- 
sented by the holders thereof for certificates 
valid in Texas; (4) to establish standards for, 
and to recommend approval of, institutional 
teacher-education programs in connection with 
requirements provided for in the state minimum 
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salary schedule; (5) to provide for a continu- 
ous statewide study and investigation which 
will properly define the responsibility, the rights, 
the privileges, and the inter-relationships of 
the following teacher-education agencies: local 
school systems, teacher-education institutions, 
teacher professional organizations, and the Texas 
Education Agency; (6) to utilize the assistance 
of all resources within the State, representatives 
of teacher-education institutions, the several 
teacher professional organizations, local school 
systems, and other related groups as a basis for 
any recommendations made by the Board on 
teacher education; (7) to study further the or- 
ganization, membership, sponsorship, and func- 
tions of a Texas Assembly on Teacher Edu- 
cation as a medium for bringing together for 
consultation and deliberation all personnel in- 
terested in the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion; (8) to develop criteria for local in-service 
teacher-education programs in connection with 
the standards of accreditation; (9) to define 
emergencies relating to the supply of teachers 
which affect the degree requirements and other 
personnel requirements in accredited school sys- 
tems, and to recommend thereon; (10) to rec- 
ommend qualifications of special school per- 
sonnel provided for in the Foundation School 
Program Act; (11) to assist the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency with any responsibilities the Agency 
has for the improvement of teacher education. 
—Frank Hubert. 


News Notes. The fourth annual summer 
workshop in supervisory leadership was held 
from July 21 to August 8, at the University of 
Houston. The workshop was a cooperative 
venture on the part of 14 Texas colleges and 
the Texas Education Agency. Each participant 
was privileged to register for graduate credit 
with any one of the 14 cooperating institutions. 

A comprehensive survey report on summer 
workshop patterns and programs offered by 
Texas colleges was presented on October 27-28 
at the meeting of the Texas Council on Teacher 
Educaton. Educational leaders, keenly aware 
of the many types of programs offered for 
teachers in the name of “workshop,” welcomed 
the leadership of the Hogg Foundation in 
launching and conducting the survey. This re- 
port presented not only statistical data, trends 
in the patterns of organization, the types of 
programs, and the nature of workshop activi- 
ties, but more especially a critical evaluation of 
the workshop as an in-service technique in the 
personal and professional growth of teachers. 

The Texas State Teachers Association is spon- 
soring a program which will provide a “cost 
of living” increase in salaries for Texas teachers. 
The program, which has the endorsement of 
the Texas Association of School Administrators 
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and also of Governor Allan Shivers, if adopted 
by the Legislature, will provide an increase of 
$600 in basic annual salary per teacher. —C. L. 
Wisseman. 


VIRGINIA 


“The Elementary School” is the title of a 
new film produced by the Virginia State Board 
of Education to help teachers and others de- 
velop a better understanding of the significant 
features of a good elementary school in prac- 
tice in Virginia. To this end, it supplements 
two bulletins previously released: The Char- 
acteristics of A Good Elementary School, and 
Looking at Our Elementary School. The film 
is professional in nature and is designed for use 
with in-service study groups, preservice groups 
in teacher training institutions, and PTA or 
parent study groups concerned with the ele- 
mentary school. It is also designed to stimulate 
discussion of “the how” of teaching and the 
kinds of learning that precede and follow the 
particular activities shown. The scenes repre- 
sent only one or perhaps several stages of the 
various activities actually experienced in the 
everyday living and learning of boys and girls 
in the schools represented. Many practices and 
situations characteristic of good elementary 
schools, as they exist throughout Virginia, are 
illustrated. City and rural schools, large and 
small schools, and Negro and white groups on 
all grade levels are represented. 

The areas of a good school program which 
are emphasized in the film are: (1) buildings 
and facilities which contribute to effective living 
and learning; (2) relationships and understand- 
ings which provide a climate conducive to effec- 
tive learning; (3) provisions for the develop- 
ment of the physical and mental health of all 
pupils; (4) opportunities for the development 
of those skills needed in living a satisfying life; 
(5) experiences through which understandings 
of the physical world and its influence on man 
can be acquired; (6) opportunities for children 
to acquire information and appreciation of 
their community and nation, and their relation- 
ship to the world. 

The film, in sound and color, is arranged in 
three parts and requires a total running time 
of one hour and ten minutes. Copies are avail- 
able for sale or rental from the Film Production 
Service, Virginia Department of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia. —J. L. Blair Buck. 


News Notes. The Department of Teacher 
Education of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion has identified four problem areas in teacher 
education: preservice selection and guidance of 
potential teachers, preservice and in-service 
education of teachers, teacher certification, and 
accreditation of teacher-education institutions. 


In the first area, the Department has rec- 
ommended that teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators at all levels should identify poten- 
tial teachers among high school students. It 
has recommended the establishment of a State 
agency to serve as a clearing house to assist in 
steering capable students to the appropriate 
college. 

Although no specific design of general and 
professional study was agreed upon by the De- 
partment, it was strongly suggested that all 
teacher-education programs should provide real- 
istic professional experiences both in and out of 
the classroom. Such experiences as the follow- 
ing would be included in the professional pro- 
gram: community surveys, visitation and ob- 
servation, working with community organiza- 
tions, parent conferences and the like. 

In two colleges, Lynchburg College and 
Emory and Henry College, student teachers 
have eight to 18 weeks of full-time teaching in 
the public schools. Besides daily academic re- 
sponsibilities in their assigned schools, student 
teachers in these colleges live and participate 
in the affairs of the community. 

One of the most pressing demands in pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers in 
Virginia, is the need for a coordinated program 
wherein colleges and public schools can work 
cooperatively in developing and strengthening 
the quality of these services. Presently, there 
is no central agency representative of both lev- 
els of education that gives attention to such 
problems as: What information do administra- 
tors need to select teachers? How can the col- 
lege provide such information? How can col- 
leges and lower schools cooperate in providing 
better in-service education for teachers? What 
benefits would result from follow-up studies 
and firsthand observations of graduates who 
teach? 

Despite the lack of any coordinated program 
to bring together lower and higher schools, 
some noteworthy programs are being developed 
in Virginia. The University of Virginia has 
sponsored conferences on the teaching of Eng- 
lish and mathematics in which college profes- 
sors and teachers discussed mutual problems; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute has similar meet- 
ings of agriculture, home economics, and prac- 
tical arts teachers; and several of the depart- 
ments of the Virginia Education Association 
have encouraged the personnel in higher insti- 
tutions to participate in their deliberations. In 
addition, faculties from most of the institutions 
of higher learning in Virginia have assisted in 
developing and have participated in the Co- 
operative Program of Graduate Studies spon- 
sored by the University of Virginia. Through 
this program, teachers may apply credits earned 
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in established graduate centers toward degrees 
at the University of Virginia, University of 
Richmond, Virginia State College, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and the College of William 
and Mary. 

In 1950-52, the requirements for the certifica- 
tion of teachers in Virginia were strengthened 
materially by the State Board of Education. 
Although the full effect of the new rules cannot 
yet be appraised, there is good reason to believe 
they will contribute significantly to a better 
quality of instruction in Virginia schools. Nearly 
all institutions offering teacher education have 
revised their general and professional educa- 
tion programs so that students may qualify for 
the Collegiate Professional Certificate. The new 
Postgraduate Professional Certificate established 
by the State Board will probably motivate in- 
creasing numbers of teachers to obtain the 
master’s degree. —K. H. Cleeton. 


Dual Curriculum. The dual certification cur- 
riculum for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, developed in a faculty workshop in the fall 
of 1950, is now in its third year at Madison 
College. 

The Committee drafted a new curriculum by 
studying the common elements of three curricu- 
la; one for the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers, and two for the preparation of secondary 
teachers. There are enough electives for the 
student to fulfill requirements for both a major 
and a minor in the secondary field. Students 
do student teaching at both elementary and 
secondary levels. It is anticipated that students 
who have formed their real preference will 
continue their education, probably in summer 
courses, in order to qualify for a chosen field. 

Since this dual program was developed a 
complete revision has been made of the cur- 
riculum, enabling elementary teachers to take 
as much as 33 semester hours of electives, 24 
semester hours of which must be in a concentra- 
tion. With care a student in this curriculum 
can convert the concentration into a major, or 
can earn certification to teach one subject area 
at the secondary level. —W. J. Gifford. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


News Notes. The West Virginia TEPS Com- 
mittee is participating in the revisitation pro- 
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gram of the AACTE. The Committee is also 
studying the purposes, make-up and function 
of the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. —David Kirby. 


College Notes. West Liberty State College 
opened its 115th year with several new devel- 
opments. The Wheeling division of the College 
was completely integrated into the college pro- 
gram, making it possible for commuting stu- 
dents to divide their schedules between campus 
classes and downtown division classes. All 
classes, hereafter, will carry residence credit. 


This year West Liberty instructors began the 
teaching of all collegiate subjects in Wheeling’s 
Ohio Valley General Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing. Nationwide attention is being directed to 
the new department of philosophy and religion 
at West Liberty, where an attempt is being made 
to include religion in the curriculum along 
with economics, political science, sociology, and 
other controversial subjects. 

The West Liberty Plan, inaugurated in 1941 
and widely adopted by other institutions, pro- 
vides an internship type of student teaching 
during a nine-week period off-campus. —Paul 
N. Elbin. 


The College of Education of West Virginia 
University conducted its second annual work- 
shop for supervisors of student teaching during 
the second term of the 1952 summer session. 
The workshop was designed primarily for (1) 
supervising teachers in college and university 
laboratory schools, (2) critic teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools, and (3) col- 
lege and university personnel concerned with 
teacher training. The workshop dealt with 
problems relating to on- and off-campus stu- 
dent teaching centers, orientation of students 
to student teaching, the preparation of student 
teaching units, conferences between supervising 
teachers and student teachers, guidance of stu- 
dent teachers in the teaching processes, evalua- 
tion of student teacher growth, professional re- 
lationships and community contacts, the place 
of the school principal in the student teaching 
program, and responsibilities of the college to 
the schools used as student teaching centers. 
—E. K. Feaster. 
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